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FOR SWEET LOVE'S SAKE. 
By J. E. MUDDOCK, 


Author of “ As the Shadows Fall,” “A Wingless Angel,” “ The Mystery 
of Jasper Canin,” “ From the Bosom of the Deep,” “ The Dead Man’s 
Secret,” “ Stories Weird and Wonderful,” ete. 


Si l'amour est un vice, c'est un vice plus beau que toutes les vertus. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
HOW A “PRACTICAL MAN” MADE LOVE. 


{T is expedient to the interest of this narrative that a 
period of six months is passed over, with only a 


cursory glance at the main incidents affecting one 





of the principal actors. Robert Boulcourt had, as 


already stated, succeeded in making his enemy, Jakes, a bank- 
rupt, and in so doing set Miss Easton free. But that was all 


it could be said to have done, for no trace, in spite of every inquiry, 
could be obtained of her whereabouts. Her unhappy mother 
mourned her as one dead, and had come to despair now of ever 
hearing tale or tidings of her. Robert himself was scarcely less 
smitten by the hand of sorrow. He had set his hopes and affections 
upon her, and her sudden and mysterious disappearance had a very 
marked effect upon him, though he bore his disappointment in 
silence. He employed one of the ablest detectives of the day to 
trace his lost love, besides spending considerable sums of money— 
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but it was all fruitless. The fugitives had most effectually blotted 
out their track, as the saying is. It was a remarkable fact that, 
beyond their having gone to Dublin, nothing whatever could be 
ascertained about them. From that point all trace of them was as 
effectually lost as if the earth had opened and swallowed them. And 
now that six months had passed, and he could get no tidings, and 
not a word had come from her, even to her mother, the conviction 
began to grow upon him, though he tried to beat it down, that if 
she were not dead, which was not improbable, then she really had 


deceived him, and Jakes had guessed the truth. 
The six months had not been idle ones to Robert; he had had 
plenty to do in connection with his late father’s affairs. And 


throughout the time he had been deprived of the services and advice 
of Miss Rigby. Since his return from Ireland he had only seen this 
lady two or three times. She was confined to her bed for several 
weeks with serious illness that threatened her life, and during this 
time she resolutely refused to see him, a resolution he attributed to 
the belief she entertained that he had deceived her and his father. 
When she had recovered a little, she had preferred a request to 
go away for a time, in order that she might recruit her health. The 
truth is the wretched woman wished to get away from Boulcourt 
Hall. The place in which she had known a generation of happiness, 
had now become repulsive to her. The awful shadow that had so 
suddenly fallen upon the dear old home enfolded her until she felt 
that if she did not make an effort to get out of its darkness she 
should go mad. And then Stephen’s ghost seemed to haunt her, and 
she could get no rest night or day. 

Surely woman never before paid such a dread penalty for a foolish 
and thoughtless error as she was paying. Glad enough, therefore, 
was she to escape for a season from the Hall with its sad associations, 
and seek change and consolation amongst some friends in the Lake 
District. 

Puring these six months that have gone Rudolph Jakes and his 
wife have not been heard of. After the bankruptcy they dropped 
from public view, and as Robert felt that he had no earthly interest 
in them he never troubled himself to make the slightest inquiries as 
to where they had gone to. 

A new character now appears upon the scene in the person of 
William Boulcourt, who had returned from India with an affection 
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of the liver, and a string of liabilities that to dissever himself from 
would make a pretty big hole in his first year’s income from his share 
of his late father’s property. 

The difference between the two brothers was most remarkable and 
conspicuous, Imagine a tall, rawboned, limp young man; his hair 
parted in the centre and brushed smoothly down over his temples ; 
an eye-glass habitually stuck in one eye, his clothes expensive and 
fashionably cut, but always baggy about him; his face sallow and 
wan, and a general look in his appearance of his having been loosely 
put together, and suggestive of a liability at any moment to tumble 
to pieces, and you will have a faithful portrait of William Boulcourt. 
He spoke with a drawling, lisping accent that was not, however, 
unpleasant; and he suffered from a chronic state of indolence, 
partly constitutional and partly acquired by long residence on the 
buraing plains of India. To have aroused him into anything like 
activity would have required something little short of the sudden 
outbreak of a volcano beneath his very nose. But even then it was 
doubtful if he wouldn’t have lazily stuck his glass in his eye, and 


muttered, as he examined the phenomenon, his favourite phrase— 


“Oh, I thay, that’s deuthed funny, ’pon m’ soul.” 

As regards his knowledge of business, that was on a par with a 
new-born babe’s. He had been brought up in laxury, had always 
lived a luxurious life, and always believed that on his father’s death 
he would be rich. As to the extent of those riches he never troubled 
himself to inquire. He felt it was enough for him to say to his 
brother, “I thay, Bob, you look after things, old fellow, will you ! 
You know I don’t understand these matters.” He was a frequent 
visitor at the house of Mr. Hartley, and was an especial favourite 
with Molly, who only had to request him to perform her lightest 
wish, and in his own lazy way he did it with the docility of a well- 
trained poodle. 

He attended her during her afternoon rides, he accompanied her 
to her balls, though he was fain to confess that he was an “ awfully 
lazy dancer.” Their tastes in most respects assimilated. He did 
not like the country, no more did she. He used to say, ‘‘ You know 
it is so deuthed slow in the country, and it’s no use a fellow living if 
he can’t be tholly.” 

Mr. William Boulcourt’s idea of jollity, however, might have been 
defined as an occasional visit to the opera, a leisurely stroll through 
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a flower show, an afternoon drive in a luxurious brougham, and 
dancing attendance upon the capricious and flighty Miss Hartley ; 
while to lazily sip “brandy pawnee” and smoke Manilla cheroots 
appeared to him to be the swmmum bonum of earthly happiness. 

It was seldom the brothers were together, for the dissimilarity in 
their tastes kept them apart. Robert felt that without activity of 
mind and body he should die; William felt that activity of either 
mind or body would kill him. When they did meet, if Robert 
attempted to go into necessary business matters, William checked 
him with— 

“ Bob, what a fellow youare to be thure. You are alwath driving 
away like a thaw-mill. There's plenty of time, old fellow. But 
anyhow do ath you like. I leave everything in yourhands.” Then 
he would almost invariably turn the conversation to Miss Hartley, 
and he was repeatedly saying to his brother—‘I thay, Bob, whiat 
a fool you were not to marry that girl. She’s awfully nice, by Jove!’ 

He had also plainly said that as “ Bob” wouldn’t marry her, 
he would marry her himself; to which Bob, of course, offered not 
the slightest objection—and William found excuse for what he 
was pleased to taink “awful bad taste” on Bob’s part, by saying, 
‘Poor Bob, he wath always a bit queer.” 

However sincere a wooer Mr. Boulcourt was, he was by no means 
an active one, and though when he rose morning after morning, or 
it might be said noon, as it was seldom he came down to break- 
fast before twelve, and prepared himself to encounter another 
fatiguing day, he mentally resolved to speak to Molly on the 
subject, he somehow, long before the day had faded, forgot all 
about his resolution, or, at the critical moment, his courage failed 
him, And so the time slipped on, and the momentous question 
was never asked, and during this apathy and delay a rival was 
making headway against him. And the reader will no doubt be 
astonished to hear that this rival was no less a person than our 
old friend, The O’Flaggerty, logician and stoic. This gentleman 
had settled comfortably on his property, a very snug little estate 
on the borders of the beautiful Weald of Surrey —and he occupied 
himself between attending to a very limited practice as a surgeon, 
collecting geological and botanical specimens, indulging in his 
favourite weakness—smoking, and visiting at the house of Mr, 


Hartley, with whom also he was an especial favourite. 





> 
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The latter gentleman, since the match between Robert Boulcourt 
and his daughter had been broken off, and the death of his old friend 
Boulcourt, troubled himself very little indeed about his daughter, 
leaving her entirely to the care of her mother. 

Mrs. Hartley was a woman with a good deal of natural shrewdness, 
and she was not slow to perceive that if Molly had lost one lover she 
had at least gained two. Not that The O’Flaggerty ever made any 
open declaration of his feelings, nor would his conduct have caused 
any but a very close observer to infer that he thought more of the 
young lady than anyone was privileged to do the daughter of his 
friend. But Mrs. Hartley was a close observer, and it did not escape 
her keen vision that O’Flaggerty paid more than ordinary attention 
to her daughter, and evinced a strong desire at times to be alone with 
her. She determined, however, to remain perfectly neutral for a 
time until she discovered the bent of her daughter’s inclinations ; 
so far as she was personally concerned she did not much care which 
was chosen, as the worldly position of each young man was about on 
a par, though, if anything, she did lean towards the Irishman. 

If Boulcourt was annoyed—and there is no doubt he was at 
times—at what he considered rivalry on the part of The O’Flaggerty, 
The O’Flaggerty did not hesitate to show that he thought Boulcourt 
an intruder, and although he was an old friend of the family, he bore 
no affection for this scion, had very little respect for him, 
and in his own mind considered him a brainless coxcomb. 

As for Molly, it is difficult to tell what she thought of her 
admirers. At one time she seemed to favour one, and at another 
time the other. She certainly took a delight in teasing them, and 
often when William called he would find that she was out with The 
O’Flaggerty, and vice versa. 

With Boulcourt his annoyance found vent in expressions by no 
means complimentary to his rival. He designated him “ A bore, 
donth you know,” and a “deuthed nuisance, ’pon m’ soul.” The 
O’Flaggerty, on his part, suffered his disappointments, if he really 
felt any, with the equanimity characteristic of him, and soothed his 
ruffled feelings, if they were ruffled, by an extra pipe or two. 

One afternoon The O’Flaggerty had forestalled his rival, and had, 
with her mother’s permission, secured Miss Hartley’s company for a 
boating excursion up the Thames together witha some friends, boating 
being an especial weakness of his, and recently he had purchased a 
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very handsome gig, which he had had built to his order. This new 
boat was the excuse for the excursion, but he determined to make 
the occasion serviceable to ascertain, if possible, Miss Hartley’s 
feelings towards him. 


It was an exceeding beautiful day, and The O’Flaggerty had sent 


a couple of servants with ample provisions to an appointed spot on 


the bank, where luncheon was to be spread. The party consisted of 
three couples, besides The O’Flaggerty himself and Miss Hartley. 

The journey to the luncheon ground was an exceedingly pleasant 
one, and the luncheon was all that could possibly be desired, for the 
host did these things with no niggard hand. 

When the luncheon had been discussed the various couples showed 
by unmistakable signs that they were anxious to avoid each other’s 
company for the time being, each couple no doubt being under the 
impression that the occasion offered golden opportunities for mild 
flirtation, and the bosky woods and quiet nooks invited to “sweet 
wooing.” At any rate, by-and-bye, The O’Flaggerty and Miss 
Hartley were surprised to find—or professed to be so—that their 
companions had disappeared, so the disconsolate gentleman at once 
suggested to his disconsolate companion that they couldn’t do better 
than paddle up the stream a little way and search for some rare 
aquatic plants he was anxious to secure, and in the course of an 
hour their friends would possibly have returned. Miss Hartley 
appeared to be a little dubious about the strict propriety of this 
course, but her scruples were overcome, and the pair were soon 
gliding over the glassy waters of the “poetic Thames,” where the 
sedges and the willows whisper in musical cadence. 

After some desultory conversation, which led by chance to the 
subject of The O’Flaggerty’s residence in the romantic Weald of 
beautiful Surrey, the lady remarked— 

*T should think you must find your retreat very dull, do you 
not ?” 

This remark gave him the very opportunity he wished for, and in 
his dry, cold way he answered— 

“Yes, rather ; just a little dull. I am not used to managing a 
house, and my servants are troublesome.” 

“ But surely you should have no difficulty in finding a good 
manager.” , 

“T find it extremely difficult.” 
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“Then you must be very hard to please.” 

“ T confess that Iam. Such a manager as I require is not to be 
procured any day.” 

“Tndeed! Why I should have thought that housekeepers 
abounded.” 

“They do; but the housekeeper I want is a wife.” 

*“ A wife? Can it be possible?” and Miss Hartley went off into a 
perfect fit of laughter. 

The O’Flaggerty showed no signs of either annoyance or im- 


patience. He merely puffed vigorously at his cigar, and examined 


with some attertion,a rather curious pebble he had picked up at one 
of the places at which he had landed when he had grown tired of 
pulling. 

The oars were at rest now, and the boat was drifting idly amongst 
the sedges under some overhanging willows. 

When the young lady had gained sufficient command of herself to 
resume the conversation, she apologised for her seeming rudeness for 
indulging in such immoderate laughter, and exclaimed— 

“Why, Mr. O'Flaggerty, I am astonished! Do you know your 
most intimate friend, Robert Boulcourt, told me that you were a 
confirmed bache'or—that your objection to marriage was a positive 
disease with you which you had inherited from your birth.” 

“T am obliged to my esteemed friend for his opinion,” said 
O’Flaggerty, coolly ; “ but I cannot confirm it. The fact is, he had 
completely failed to diagnose my case. I certainly do not hold with 
the sentimental, and, if I may so term it, the mooning part of love- 
making, nor do I think that a man should think of marrying until 
he has outgrown his bibs and tuckers, that is to say, until he is at 
least thirty years of age.” 

* You are at least practical, Mr. O’Flaggerty.” 

“Tam nothing without I am practical. Marriage after all is a 
business transaction, based upon mutual confidences and reciprocal 
tastes, with an earnest desire of one partner to study the interest of 
the other.” 

“But surely you will admit that some love is necessary ?” 

‘‘ Undoubtedly. Though I prefer to use another term, and call it 
natural affection.” 

“And is the sort of wife, then, you wish for so very difficult to 
find ?” 
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“No; I believe 1 have already found her.” 

“Then I presume the consummation of your wishes is at hand ?” 

“T am not prepared to answer that question yet I have not 
spoken to the lady on the subject, and have no idea what her feelings 
may be in the matter,” 

“But surely she must be aware of your predilection, and have 
given you some encouragement,” Molly remarked artfully, and 
seeming to be deeply interested in the willows. 

*‘T cannot even answer that, though I am not aware that she has 
shown any positive aversion to my society.” 

“Then that, at least, is a hopeful sign.” 

**T am pleased to think it is,” 

“ But why don’t you put it to the test,” and Miss Hartley leaned 
over the side of the boat, and having drawn off her glove, was 
dabbling in the water with her dainty-jewelled hand, and viewing 
her carmine dyed cheeks in the mirrored surface of the placid river. 

“ ] intend to do so,” said O’Flaggerty, “and if you will kindly 


give me permission, I will rehearse my part, and you shall tell me 
if I am likely to succeed. Assuming now, and of course on/y assum- 


ing that you are the lady, I should begin in this way. I should say 


gravely, Miss Molly Hartley, I want a wife. I admire you very 
much indeed. More than that, I firmly believe you can make me 
very happy and comfortable. My connections are excellent. I 
spring from a very old and highly-honourable Irish family. By 
profession Iam a medical man—by choice a dabbler in various 
sciences. My income at present is a little over three thousand a 
year, with prospects of a rapid increase, owing to improvements I 
am effecting on my property. Iam aman of by no means extrava- 
gant tastes. As long as my wife kept my interests in view, I should 
not interfere with her pleasures in any way. I should allow her 
all she wanted, as long as she wanted nothing unreasonable. In 
short, she would be her own mistress, and the one binding stipula- 
tion I should make would be, that she should not attempt to put my 
pipe out’ 

Miss Hartley laughed heartily as he finished and dipped his oars in 
the water, though without propelling the boat. 

“ T should certainly say,” she answered, “ that the lady who failed 
to be tempted by such attractions would be very hard to please,” and 
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she made a desperate attempt to hook with the handle of her costly 
parasol a cork that was floating past. 

“Just my opinion,” he answered. “Therefore, having finished 
my speech, and after a reasonable pause, I should take the lady’s 
hand just as I take yours now—I hope this is not a liberty?” 
He paused for a moment, but she made no answer, and did not 
attempt to withdraw her hand, but seemed utterly absorbed and 
lost in the contemplation of her before-mentioned parasol, so he 
proceeded :—‘* Having taken her hand, and especially if it were 
as nice and soft as yours, I should press it ever so tenderly and say— 
*My dear young lady, may I venture to hope that the considera- 
tions I have advanced will merit your serious attention, and find 
favour with you, and that ultimately I may have the happiness of 
bestowing upon you tke name of O’Flaggerty ?’” 

‘You don’t expect me to answer you?” she asked, and she 
secmed to enjoy the joke immensely, and laughed heartily as she 
turned a very red face towards him, and fixed a pair of very bright 
eyes on him. 

‘“‘ Indeed I do,” returned the lover, 

“ Well, then, I should simply say, Ask papa.” 

“And that gentleman’s consent having been obtained there would 
be no further obstacle ?” 

* No.” 

“Good. Then passing from the playful to the serious, permit me 
to say that you are the lady I wish to make my wife.” 

"a7" 

“ Even you, Miss Hartley.” 

“ But really, Mr. O’Flaggerty, this is a strange way of wooing, 
and 1 don’t half like it,” she said shyly, as the colour rushed into 
her face and neck, and she averted her eyes from him. 

**Possibly it is, but its very novelty should recommend it, At 
least, it saves a good deal of beating about the bush. Besides, what 
does it matter so long as the result is the same? But to come 
to the point, may I hope that my suit will find favour with 
you?” 

“T must refer you to papa,’ she whispered. 

‘ And you will offer no objection ? ” 

* No.” This in a still lower tone. 


What more could she say? It was quite enough for the practical 
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O’Flaggerty ; he raised her hand slowly to his lips and kissed it, 
Then he bent forward and kissed her on the lips for the first time. 
And this all-important matter having been adjusted to the mutual 
satisfaction of the strange pair, he pulled the boat out from the 
sedges and paddled back to where they had left their friends, and a 
very pleasant party indeed they all were as they wended their way 
back to town. 

The O’Flaggerty was by no means an impetuous young man, and 
so did not hurry himself to ask Mr. Hartley’s consent to the 
marriage ; but Molly, of course, did not fail to acquaint her mother 
with the fact that The O’Flaggerty had actually proposed to her, and 
the cat having once escaped from the bag, kept up a pretty good run 
and the news travelled fast in consequence. 

Mrs. Hartley, who was really very partial to The O’Flaggerty, and 
believed he would make an excellent husband for her daughter, lost 
no time in acquainting William Boulcourt that in future he must be 
a little less warm in his attentions. William very naturally asked why, 
and received for his answer that his Irish rival stood in the light of 
an accepted suitor. 

This was by no means grateful news to William, who actually got 
up sufficient energy to say— 

“O’Flaggerty is a sneak, by Jove! and I'll horsewhip him.” 
The dreadful threat, however, was never carried out for obvious 
reasons, 

When the news reached Robert, which it did through his brother, 
he enjoyed the heartiest laugh he had had for many months, and of 
course he subjected his friend to a most unmerciful badgering. All 
these things, however, O’Flaggerty suffered with the indifference of 
a true stvic, and merely replied :— 


“My dear fellow, the greatest hero may be beaten. Now, I am 


not a hero, and I freely confess that I am beaten. I thought 
myself to be proof against a woman’s eyes, but time and Miss 
Hartley have proved that Iam wrong. I own my defeat, and can 
do nothing more.” 

The O'Flaggerty’s philosophy was by no means shared by his 
rival, who considered that the ground had been cut from under his 
feet in an unfair manner ; and though his brother reasoned with him 
on the utter absurdity of his conduct, he tuok every opportunity to 
insult O’Flaggerty, and open rupture was very nearly the conse- 
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quence. Moreover, he assailed the very fickle-minded Molly herself, 
and this young lady seemed so incapable of forming a decided 


opinion, or rather of adhering to one when formed, that the result 
was, under William’s reproaches, she wavered in her decision, and 
told her mamma that she very much regretted that she had allowed 
The O’Flaggerty to speak to her as he had done. So that after all it 
seemed as if the Irishman’s delay was likely to prove fatal to his 
wishes. 

About this time Robert was surprised one afternoon by the 
sudden and totally unexpected return of Miss Rigby. She looked 
totally broken down, and an utterly changed woman. Her head had 
become snowy white, her face was seamed with wrinkles, and her 
form was bowed. Robert was startled when he saw her; she 
appeared to be a mere wreck, only a living shadow of her former self. 

In answer to his inquiries, she said— 

*T am dying. I feel that my days are numbered ; but I dared 
not die until I had relieved my mind of its dreadful burden, and told 
you how cruelly I have deceived you, and what a deadly sin I have 


committed.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE DEMON OF REMORSE, AND WHAT IT REVEALED. 
Miss Ricsy’s ominous words struck a new note of alarm in 
Robert's heart. Not that he had even a suspicion of what it was she 
had to tell him, but there was a certain something in her tone that 
warned him of a startling revelation. 

She requested that he would grant her an interview that very 
evening, for although she was wearied with her journey, she could 
not pass another night without unburdening her conscience. Robert 
had arranged to dine with some friends in London, but attaching 
grave importance to her words, he telegraphed to cancel his engage- 
ment. He invited her to the library, but she declined, saying that 
she preferred that he would see her in her own room, and so he lost 
no time in going to her. 

“T have begged for this interview,” she began, when he had seated 
himself, “that I may unburden my conscience of a weight that is 
too heavy for it, and then on my knees plead to you for forgiveness.” 

Then she told him of that fatal night in the library, when his 
unfortunate father had thrown up his arms and fallen on his face 
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never to speak again. She concealed nothing from him, nor tried in 
any degree to palliate her fault. When she had finished her dreadful 
narrative he felt sick at heart, and he looked upon the wretched 
woman almost with loathing, but he little dreamed that almost 
worse had yet to be told. He gave her a brief outline of his connec- 
tion with Miss Easton from his first meeting to the last, and he 
wound up by saying that he would never marry now, for having lost 
the only woman to whom he ever gave his heart, no one else could 
now gain his love. 

“T have not yet finished my confession of guilt,” Miss Rigby 
moaned, as he ceased speaking. ‘I seem somehow to have been 
labouring under some strange delusion, some awful infatuation, that 
has lured me to my destruction. Not even your beloved father’s 
death, although I knew that I had accelerated his death, could open 
my eyes. I believed that ycu had wilfully deceived him and me, 
and compromised the honour which he valued more than life. There- 
fore after he was dead I could not forgive you, and this will explain 
why I kept back from you what I must now tell. It was about two 
months after Mr. Boulcourt’s death, as near as I recollect, that a 
man called here and asked to see your father, not knowing, of course, 
of his decease. I informed him that Mr. Boulcourt was dead, and 
that in your absence I was the responsible manager. The fellow 
then told me that his name was Rudolph Jakes.” 

* Rudolph Jakes!” Robert echoed in amazement. 

“Yes. I asked him what his business was, and he informed me 
that you had ruined him. To use his own words, he said you had 
taken the bread out of hismouth ; and that you had been intrigu- 
ing with an apprentice of his, as he termed her, ‘a low-bred, 


ungrateful, deceitful creature.’ He accused you of having been 
guilty of leading her astray, and that through you she had, in 


desperation, run away with some other man.” 

“The knave, the scoundrel, the liar,” Robert hissed fiercely 
between his clenched teeth. 

*‘T did not believe all that he told me,” Miss Rigby went on, 
making a fearful effort to keep up, ‘I could not think it possible 
that a son of Mr. Boulcourt could be guilty of such base conduct ; 
and I soon discovered that the man’s object in calling was to 
estrange you if possible from your father, but, alas, the grave had 
already done that.” 
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The unhappy woman broke into hysterical weeping here, and in 
order to exert some control over his agitated feelings, Robert 
paced rapidly up and down the room. 

It was some minutes before Miss Rigby had sufficiently recovered to 
proceed. 

“Tt did not take me long to discover that Jakes was a scoundrel, 
which he soon proved by hinting that unless he was well paid he 
would spread the scandal.” 

“* The dog,” Robert exclaimed with fiery passion. 

“ T questioned him severely about the young lady,” Miss Rigby con- 
tinued, “and though he tried to blacken her in my sight, she grew 
the whiter in my mind for it. The very vehemence with which he 
denounced her overshot its mark. I had noticed your downcast and 
sorrowful appearance, and the cause of it was clear to me when 
Jakes said the young woman had disappeared. I pressed the man 
to tell me all he knew, for I was anxious now to learn everything. 
I wanted to discover what your real connection with Miss Easton 
was. After a great deal of fencing. Jakes said he could and would 
tell me much if I would make it worth his while. He averred that 
he knew her address, and what was more that he had in his _posses- 
sion a letter written by her to you.” 

Robert started as if he had been shot, as this piece of information 


caused a new light to break upon him, and he cried angrily as his 
breath came thick and fast— 


“Great Heavens, why did you not tell me this before?” 

“You shall know, you shall know; but oh, do not be angry with 
me. I cannot bear your anger. If you are angry with me I am 
sure I shall drop dead at your feet.” 

“ Well, go on with the story,” he said impatiently, and experienc- 
ing the greatest difficulty in keeping his feelings under control. 

“T asked him what his price was, and he said fifty pounds. I 
resolute’; refused this, and ultimately he agreed to take twenty. 
To this I consented, and he then gave me the letter. It had been left 
at Miss Easton’s lodgings for you, and Jakes had managed by a 
bribe to obtain it from her landlady ” 

Robert felt as if he were choking, and he looked with scorn upon 
the pitiable, crouching creature before him. Her sex spared her, 
for had it been a man who had thus trified with his most sacred 
feelings, it might have gone hard with him at that moment. 
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“Where, where, is that letter?” he gasped. “I think I will curse 
you if you have destroyed it.” 


‘Oh, spare me, spare me,” she cried. “Ihave not destroyed it, 


It is here, here. I have carefully preserved it, and have never broken 
the seal.” 

His mighty, surging rage was calmed a little as she told him this. 
As she spoke she opened the small satchel that hung at her belt, and 
handed him the letter. The envelope was crumpled and dirty, and 
was sealed with sealing wax. It bore the simple inscription, ‘‘ Robert 
Boulcourt, Esq.,” but the writing was so bad as scarcely to be 
decipherable. 

Robert snatched the letter from her. He was so excited that he 
had the appearance almost of a man suffering from delirium tremens. 
His face was pale, his eyes prominent and aglow with passion’s fire ; 
his lips trembled, and his nether lip was all of a quiver. 


* And did this demon Jakes give you Miss Easton’s address?” he 
stammered, speaking as though his throat was constricted, 


“Yes; at least he gave me an address. He said that a few days 
before this Miss Easton had written to a lady who had been in 
Jakes’ Opera Company, asking for the return of a ring she had lent 
her. The ring was a souvenir, and she set great store upon it. This 
woman, who was evidently in league with Jakes, showed him the 
letter. At least he said so, and from it he gathered that Miss 
Easton's address was then ‘ Third flat, No. 20, Ferry Street, Brooklyn, 
New York,’” 

Poor Robert! As the information was conveyed to him his head 
swam and his heart seemed almost to stand still. 

New York ! 

Between New York and him rolled the broad Atlantic."’ Between 
the then—the date of the letter—and the now, a gap of time inter- 
posed sufficiently long to shut out hope of her still being there, for he 
thought that it was only too probable that this address was merely a 
temporary one—even assuming, of course, that Jakes had not 
invented it. He remembered now, however, that she had once told 
him that her father was in America. Still, that did not solve the 
mystery. With whom had she gone away? Why had she gone 
away? And why had she never written to her broken-hearted 
mother ? 
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These things flashed through his excited brain with bewildering 
rapidity, and he exclaimed with passionate fierceness— 

“Miss Rigby—woman, how have you dared to keep this know- 
ledge from me so long?” 

She wrung her hands in an agony of grief, and she swayed back- 
wards and forwards as if she were going to fall. Suddenly she cast 
herself on the ground all in a heap, as it were, and, still wringing 
her hands, and bowing her head, she moaned forth— 

“Oh! forgive me. Pity me! I think I must have been mad. 
I really believe, since that fatal night when you told me of your 
meeting with Miss Easton, that I have been affected with some evil 
mania. I kept this news and the letter from you, because I feared 
you would go to America. I thought the girl was unworthy of you, 
and that you were simply infatuated. I could not bear to think of 
your throwing yourself away—could not bear the idea of your leaving. 
The house was so lonely, so desolate without your dear father, and if 
you had gone the place would have become unbearable tome. I know 
this was meanly selfish. I have been awfully guilty. My eyes are open 
now, and I see the sin I committed. But I didn’t know it then. I 
thought I was acting for the best. 1 believed that it was my duty— 
my duty to your dead father, to your family, to you, and for the 
honour of your house, that I prevented you if possible from forming 
a mesalliance. But oh! how I have suffered—oh ! how horrible my 
remorse has been. Look at me, look at me, Robert, for the love I 
have borne you—look into my face, and read the torture I have 
endured. I am a dying woman, and, as a dying woman, I ask you 
to forgive me.” 

Touched by her terrible earnestness, he answe1ed— 

“ You have committed a grave error—a crime—in coming between 
aman and the woman he loved, but Iam willing to believe that 
your error has been an error of head and not of heart. Therefore I 
forgive you.” 

“Ah! Robert,” she moaned, still crouching at his feet, “speak 
kindly to me, for oh, I need it, I need it.” 

“The terrible scene of your dear father’s death nearly upset my 
reason ; and awful and bitter‘have been the months that have passed. 
I have wept tears of blood day and night ; and I was such a coward 


I was afraid to tell you until my remorse has scourged me almost 
into raving madness,” 
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Robert’s passion had passed now. He knew the worst, and he 
could not wreak his vengeance on a woman, especially on this one, 
She had wrung his heart cruelly, but she had done it blindly. He 
stooped and helped her to rise, and then supported her to a sofa. 

“The calamity that came sudden as a thunderbolt upon our house 
was possibly due to you in some measure,” he said in a tone of pity 
rather than anger ; “‘ but I dare not presume to judge you. Twenty 
years of unalloyed happiness could not eradicate the memory of the 
sorrow I have known during the past few months. Deep sorrows, 
though they may not last, leave an injury behind that nothing can 
repair. Your own conscience is the best scourge. I can well afford 
to set your many years of motherly care against this one great but 
not altogether unpardonable sin. You have my forgiveness, my 


pity.” He bent down and kissed her on the forehead, and she clung 


wildly to him, but he gently disengaged himself, and said, “‘ I must 
leave you for the present, for my heart is too full for words. I will 
send one of the servants to you, and you shall have every care and 
attention it’s possible for me to bestow.” 

She could make no answer. She could only bow her head and 
weep. And scarcely less affected himself, he was glad enough to 
hurry away and seek the solitude of his own room, 


CHAPTER XXIV, 


EVERY WORD A SOUL-WRUNG ANGUISH ; EVERY SENTENCE A 
BLIGHTING SORROW, 


Wuen he reached his chamber his first act was to tear open the 
letter Miss Rigby had given him. As he unfolded it he noticed that 
it was bleared and stained with tears, and the writing was so badly 
formed, owing to the fact that she had written it with her left hand, 
that it was only after difficulty he deciphered the following :— 

“ Robert, my beloved ! 

“ When you read this I shall be far away—flying from you. Not 
for the want of love, as God knows, but because my love for you is 
so strong that I dare not bring disgrace and dishonour on your noble 
head. Oh, Robert, if you knew how my heart is breaking with a 
sorrow that has no name, you would pity me. A few months ago I 
was a happy careless girl, and now to-night asI sit here, with my hot 
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tears blinding me, and trying to scrawl with my uninjured arm some- 
thing approaching to writing, I feel as if long years of terrible 
suffering were weighing upon me, as if I were a woman, crushed, 
broken, hopeless. And as I realise this, I irreverently wish that I 
were dead. The love I bear you is unutterable; and yet against 
myself I am pitiless. I am as hard as oak which stands the shock 
of a thousand gales, and only bows its head when riven by the awful 
lightning. And so I tear myself from you, loving you, ah, so dearly, 
and I ask you now, when men shall speak evil of me, when the voice 
of slander seeks to sully my honour—that jewel beyond price to a 
woman—believe them not. 

“Do not seek to trace me. It is better for us both that you 
should not. Time, the great assuager of grief, will soon heal your 
wound, and bring you forgetfulness, for a man is not so impression- 
able as a woman. Lut where shall I seek Lethe? In the grave? 
Heaven guide me! 

“How can I ever forget what you have been tome? If I have 
known you but a short time, I none the less love you passionately. 
lerhaps I am wron:, perhaps I am wicked; but how can I help it, 
how can I help it? Is it a sin for me to confess that my love for you 
commenced even that night when we crossed from Holyhead? Ah, 


how kind you were tome. How manly, how chivalrous. 


I see the beauty of the night, 

As one might see in some sweet dream 
The beauty of a vision gleam 

Ere it for ever fades from sight. 


Instead there rises, pale and cold, 
The brightness of a day that’s fled, 
The sweetness of a love that’s dead, 
The aching of a pain untold. 


* And so I must pluck my heart from yours. I must be cruel to 
myself, only to be kind to you. Our ways in the world lie far apart ; 


perhaps they will unite beyond the grave. 


Life is bitter. All the faces of the years, 

Young and old, are grey with travail and with tears, 

Must we only wake to toil and stay to weep, 

In the sun among the leaves, upon the flowers, 

Slumber stills in dreamy death the heavy hours /— 
Let me sleep. 
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Riches won but mock the old unable years, 

Fame’s a pearl that hides beneath a sea of tears, 

Love that withers not can only live to weep. 

In the sun, between the leaves, across the flowers, 

While we slumber Death approaches thro’ the hours— 
Let me sleep. 


“Farewell! Night and morning, though I dare not pray for 
myself, I will pray for you. You are my first and you shall be my 
last love, for my heart is yours and yours only ; none other can ever 
possess it, and yet that heart is breaking ; but what does it matter ? 


It is only a woman’s heart. 
y ‘¢ Datsy.” 


How can pen describe the emotion of Robert as he read this pitiful 
missive ? Every word bore the impress of truth. Every word spoke 
of the awful anguish from which she suffered. 

He wept. 

There was no shame in a man weeping from such a cause ; and as 
he bowed his head on his hands and the hot tears trickled through 
his fingers, he felt inclined to murmur and say, “‘ What have I done, 
what have I done, that this heavy burden of sorrow should be laid 
upon me ?” 

Less than a year ago few young men enjoyed the happy lot that 
was his ; but it had all been changed by his chance meeting with 
Miss Easton on board the Dublin boat. His friends had predicted 
evil, and evil had certainly come. His father was dead, and the 
woman for whom he had risked so much had fled, leaving him the 
barren heritage of a bitter memory and an unassuageable sorrow. 

He could not glance over the rapidly following events of the past 
few months without being deeply impressed with the utter discord 
that has arisen through one inharmonious note. And now sitting 
there, surveying the wreck of his happiness, so to speak, he felt 
crushed and humbled ; and he had to confess to himself that the 
course he ought to pursue was not clearly defined to his mental 
vision. 

* What shall I do?” he asked. 

Daisy’s letter only made the mystery of her disappearance still 
more mysterious, and so far from doing what she seemed to think it 
would do, cause him to give up pursuit of her, it had rather the 


opposite effect. It certainly did this, it made his love grow stronger, 
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his anguish at losing her more keen ; for he saw now how estimable 
was the being who was offering herself up as a sacrifice to some 
strange delusion. 

“Shall I be in my honest path of duty,” he asked himself, “if 
I allow her to go from me thus, and put forth no hand, make no 
effort to save her from herself? Can I as a man allow her whole 
life to be overshadowed and wrecked by a nameless terror that 
probably has not an atom of logic to support it?” 

He could return but one answer to these questions, and that 
answer was an emphatic “ No.” 


And yet how was he to act? His first impulse was to employ 


someone to go abroad on the strength of the slight clue afforded by 


the address given in the letter which she had written about the 
return of the ring. But who should that someone be? Then, again, 
was the address not evolved out of the inner consciousness of the 
rascal Jakes? A little serious argument soon dispelled that notion. 
The story of her writing for the return of a ring lent was far too 
probable on the face of it, and did not seem one of those things 
likely to suggest itself to even the most mendacious of imaginations. 
It was not at all an uncommon thing in the theatrical profession for 
one actress to borrow from another some small article of personal 
adornment. And Miss Easton having lent this ring to her then 
companion, what was more likely than that she should forget it for 
the time, seeing the hurried manner in which she left ? 

All night long Robert tossed in his bed, restless and troubled, 
and revolving in his busy brain plans for his future guidance, and 
over and over again came the question to him—‘“ Shall I be phantom. 
chasing if I set out to follow this poor girl ?” 

She had avowed her undying love for him, and yet yielding to 
some strange influence had sped from him. 

People might say that for a girl like that he had no business to 
sacrifice himself ; to neglect his more important duties; to be care- 
less of his friends; indifferent to his position; prodigal of his 
means. But such people would surely have spoken in pitiable 
ignorance of the mightiness of the strongest of all the human 
passions—Love. A passion that is peculiar to no creed, no colour. 
That burns alike in the black bosoms and the white; that is as 
powerful in the savage as in the civilised being, and if unrequited 
can drive to madness or slay as surely as strong drink, or the most 
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virulent disease; and, further, they would have forgotten what 
grand old Chaucer sings of love :— 


The first® Mover of the cause above, 

When He first made the fairé chain of love. 
Great was th’ effect, and high was His intent ; 
Well wist He why, and what thereof He meant : 
For with that faire chain of love He bond 

The fire, the air, the water, and the lond 

In certain blondés, that they may not flee. 

“And yet if I do follow her?’ he questioned himself, as his 
troubled mind could come to no definite course, “shall I ever find 
her?” 

Would it be his lot to pursue her, as the faithful Evangeline 
pursued the restless, never-staying Gabriel La Jeunesse, only to be 
united in death after many, many years of weary wandering ? 

The morning found him still undecided, and distressed with many 
conflicting thoughts. He felt unwell, too, for the excitement and 
worry had told upon him; but still he could not rest. Action was 
what he wanted, and he would know no repose until he had settled 
on some well-defined plan. His first course was to hurry to St. 
John’s Wood, to Mrs. Easton, to whom he communicated the in- 
formation he had learned. 

“ Alas ! I fear she is lost to both of us,” was the poor mother’s heart- 
broken remark when he had finished his story. 

“That is a very hopeless view to take,” he answered, at the same 
time he was conscious that he could not take a much more hopeful 
view himself. 

“ Possibly it is,” she said, ‘ but it is one that is warranted by all 
the facts of the case. It is my duty now to tell you that my 
husband is in America. A clever, educated, and even a brilliant 
man, he was nevertheless a reckless, dissipated adventurer, and after 
squandering the small fortune I brought him he left me and my 
children to the mercy of the world. As my daughter has developed 
in beauty and years he has displayed a strong desire to take her 
from me, and has employed spies to watch her movements, so that I 
have had to shield her as the brood hen shields her young from the 
talons of the swooping hawk. She has always said that under no 


circumstances would she leave me, and therefore the arguments they 


have used at last to inveigle her must have been powerful indeed. 
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And for what purpose have they taken her? Alas! I shudder 
to contemplate. Can you suppose after what I now tell you that 
there is any chance of recovering my stolen child? Even if you could 
discover her what power have you or I to force her to return? If 
your love and mine were not sufficient to restrain her from going, 
do you suppose they would be strong even to bring her back? 
Arguments would, I am sure, be unavailing. She has my blessings, 
but we shall never meet again. If she has not been dead to every 
natural feeling of a daughter, would she not have written to her 
broken-hearted mother? Such wanton cruelty will bring its own 
reward.” 

Mrs. Easton spoke with considerable bitterness. How could it be 
otherwise. She felt that her care, her anxiety, her motherly watch- 
fulness, her ceaseless toil for years, had all been thrown to the winds, 
and set at naught by the wilful perversity of her child. But the 
very arguments she used, and the statements she had made, only 
served to increase the lover’s love, and prompt him to make an effort 
to rescue her from her own father, if it was to him she had really 
gone 

“T by no means take the gloomy view that you do,” he said, “and 
I cannot help thinking that she has been prevented from writing by 
some strange, and to me, unaccountable reason. Moreover, I am 
persuaded that in going away she has acted from what she con- 
sidered to be a sense of duty. She saw that her arguments with 
reference to the theatrical profession had proved deceptive. Weary 
and nearly hopeless, she sank from becoming a burden again 


on your slender means. The way she has taken—a rough and thorny 


one probably—was suddenly and enticingly opened by those who 
never lost sight of her, and who availed themselves of this favour- 
able opportunity to work upon her feelings. The poor girl snatched 
at the straw thus held out, and trampled on her own heart at the 
same time.” 

* But why should she have trampled on your heart ?” Mrs. Easton 
asked warmly. ‘You had asked her to be your wife, and she con- 
sented. She knew your position—knew that you were a member 
of an honourable and wealthy family, and that as your wife she 
could be elevated to a sphere that otherwise she could never hope to 
obtain. Knowing this, why did she throw such a splendid chance 
away?” 
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Robert was certainly a little disconcerted by these questions, and 
did not even attempt to answer them. Yet that letter she had 
written came before him. Every word of it was a soul-wrung 
anguish ; every sentence a blighting sorrow. Had she not written, 
“The love I bear you is unutterable”? Then she spoke of flying 
from him, not for the want of love but because her love was so 
strong that she dare not bring disgrace and dishonour upon his head. 
Could a woman have penned such burning words if they had been 
words only? She loved him, he was firmly convinced, and yet she 
had gone. Why? Well, the solution of the mystery was not easy, 
but he resolved there and then that he would make an attempt to 
solve it. It was only a woman’s heart that was at stake, but to him 
how precious was that heart ! 

“T am fortunate enough,” he said, “ to have time and means at 
my disposal. Could I employ them better than by endeavouring to 
bring back the fugitive—to restore a lost daughter to the arms of a 
broken-hearted mother, and in so doing gain a true and honourable 
wife ?” 

Mrs. Easton smiled sadly as she replied in a tone of despair— 

“You are of course free to act as you like in the matter, but ] 
do not believe or think for a moment that you will succeed. 
Nevertheless, my heart swells with gratitude and emotion. If 
your love is so strong that it prompts you to follow her, 1 can only 
say go. and Heaven will prosper you. [am proud of the privilege 
I enjoy in knowing a man so honourable and noble as yourself, and 
in return for all your goodness I can only give you tears and prayers.” 

“The tears you can reserve until they can be tears of joy,” 
Robert returned. ‘ Your prayers I thank you for, and will try to 


deserve them. There is nothing so far as I can see that need pre 
vent my going to New York, and once there it may not be a very 
difficult matter to trace her movements.” 


Mrs. Easton was by no means hopeful. In fact, there were many 
reasons that led her to take the very opposite view ; but still, 
Boulcourt had made up his mind to go, it was not her business to 
try and dissuade him, for it might seem then that she was indif- 
ferent to her daughter’s fate. 

When Robert left St. John’s Wood, he immediately repaired to 
to his friend O’Flaggerty ; for, in spite of the different opinions held 
by the young men, he had great faith in his friend’s judgment ; 
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though with the strange perversity of human nature, though he 
sought it, he did not always follow the advice given. 

The O’Flaggerty listened gravely to all his friend had to say, and 
then, much to Robert’s astonishment, expressed approval of the 
course he proposed to adopt, and strongly urged him to go to New 
York. 

“T have no doubt,” he said, in his usual deliberate way, “ that 
you will be somewhat surprised at my not offering any opposition to 
your plan. But the fact is, I find that the longer a man lives, the 
oftener does he find it necessary to alter his views. Six months ago 
if you had told me that you were going to America on such an 
errand, I should have said you had taken leave of your senses. But 
now I see reason to think that you may be justified in your course. 
However . 

Robert burst into a laugh. He really could not help it, for he 
guessed what it was that had wrought the change in The O’Flaggerty’s 
feelings. 

“T am very glad that my proposed journey has your approval, 
Stewart,” he said. ‘* We have so often differed that it is quite a treat 
for me to find that you are of the same mind as myself at last. I 
certainly have always been prepared for change in all things and 
men except my esteemed friend The O’Flaggerty. I have hitherto 
looked upon him as being as immutable as the laws of nature. 
However, even he—pachydermatous, stoic, materialist, anti-senti- 
mentalist, as he was pleased to think himself, proves that he has a 
vulnerable part that can be reached by the warm glances of a 
woman's eyes. Only to think of The O’Flaggerty being in love! 
Well, upon my word, the whole thing seems so ludicrous that I can 
hardly believe it. And yet, old fellow”—and he gave his friend a 
hearty slap on the back—“ and yet, old fellow, since you ave been in 
love you have been a better man.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” replied The O’Flaggerty, imperturbably. ‘‘ There is 
no difference in me, not a bit, nor am I aware that ITamin love. At 
any rate, I am capable of sane words and deeds. That is more than 
everyone can say.” 

“T tell you what it is, Stewart,” said Robert, not altogether relish- 
ing his friend’s badinage, “‘ Nature made you a splendid fellow, but 


never intended you for a Benedict. I cannot really bring my mind 


to imagine you a husband; and then as to you being a father. 
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Pshaw ! the thing is too ridiculous,” and Robert laughed in spite of 
himself. ‘ Look here, old boy, I’m prepared to make a wager with 
you that though so far you have successfully outrivalled my brother, 
you will never marry. It absolutely would be too great an outrage 
against yourself.” 

“ Indeed,” said his friend, displaying for the first time a suspicion 
of warmth in his tone. “That is a matter in which I alone am 
interested. You will be undeceived. When do you start for 
America?” he asked quickly, as if anxious to change the subject. 

“In a few days. Thatis as soon as I can possibly make my arrange- 
ments. If I can manage it, I will take a berth in one of the 
Cunarders for next week.” 

“ And what course of action do you intend to pursue in the event of 
your finding Miss Easton?” 

“T don’t know.” 

* Don’t know! That is rather singular, is it not?” 

“No.” 

* But surely you have some defined purpose ?” 

** None whatever, beyond telling her that she is essential to my 
happiness.” 

“Tut, That is carrying the point too far. Now suppose you 
find that she’s married when you get there ?” 

“Married?” This in a tone of alarm. 

“Yes, You will admit that it is not an unlikely thing.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Stewart, don’t suggest such a thing to me. If 
it were so, I think I should——” 

* What?” The O’Flaggerty asked, as Robert did not seem inclined 
to finish the sentence. 

‘*T think I should blow my brains out.” 

“Robert Boulcourt,” cried his friend, angrily, “if you have any 
respect for your manhood, any loathing for a coward, dismiss such 
an unworthy thought from your head. If I felt that you could for 
an instant seriously »ntemplate such an act of rashness I should 
almost deem it m* «uty toshun you.” 

“ Forgive me,” said Robert abashed, as he stretched forth his hand. 
“JT am very foolish, but you don’t know how much I love this 
girl.” 

“ However much you may love her, you would not be justified in 
playing the part of an idiot. Miss Easton shows you that she 
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possesses some of the stern stuff that true women are made of. 
Surely you would not prove yourself to be less a man than she is a 
woman.” 

“No You are right. But there is no madness like the madness 
begotten of unreciprocated love. Fortunately, my love is returned, 
I have a strong faith in Miss Easton, and nothing can destroy it. 
She has risen on the horizon of my life like a sun, and if she be lost 
to my view, then, indeed, will my life be one of darkness.” 

“ Bosh,” grunted O’Flaggerty, as he rammed his pipe full of 
tobacco. “That is but the raving of a spooney youth, A man 
should grow out of that sort of thing as he grows out of his pina- 
fores.” 

“Tf I had not yet got into the twenties your taunt might be 
justified,” answered Robert, ‘ but I flatter myself that I have some 
stability of character. What I have stated is correct. A boy on 
whose lip the incipient down is commencing to display itself may be 
infatuated with some miss, and swear by the stars and moon, and 
all the rest of it, that her eyes are diamonds, her teeth pearls, &c., 
and that if she does not return his passion, he will throw himself 
from London Bridge, or put his head beneath the wheels of a loco- 
motive. Time, however, rolls on, and he leaves off his jackets and 
with them his nonsense, and wonders however he could have made 
such an idiot of himself with that ‘stuck up’ Miss Blank. I have 
had this experience, and but for the fact that you are such an 
oddity I should say you had had it, too. But by the time a man has 
passed the first quarter of a century of life, he has a very different 
feeling to this. Ifever he loves truly it is at this period. And 
though very few men perhaps obtain the object of their first real 
love, you may depend upon it, the disappointment has a very marked 
effect upon their after lives, and they keep the memory of the loved 
one green until they fall into the sleep that knows no waking. I am 
quite sure I could never forget Miss Easton, and I will make her my 
wife.” 

“*Si je puis,’ say,” answered The O’Flaggerty, laughing at his 
friend’s warmth and earnestness. 

“Tf [ can then, and I think I can.” 

“That is if she is not already somebody else’s wife,” The 
O’Flaggerty remarked carelessly. 


‘‘T wish you wouldn’t say that,” said Robert in a tone of sharp- 
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ness that told that even the bare idea of such a thing annoyed 
him. 

“T wont say it again, my dear boy,” returned O’Flaggerty kindly, 
seeing how much his friend was really touched. ‘‘ Well, if you leave 
as early as you anticipate, I shall not see you until you come back, 
as I have to run over to Dublin for a few days on a little matter of 
business. I wish you every success. You wil write to me, of course, 
and report progress.” 

“Yes, certainly. Well, good-bye, old boy. Success to you in 
your suit with Molly. The O’Flaggerty married will be a novelty, 
but half-a-dozen small O’Flaggertys will be a still greater novelty.” 

* Bob! Go. Don’t talk rubbish. A wife’s all very well, and may 
be endured, but I protest against the children.” 

‘* We shall see. Adieu.” 
















“ Au revoir.” 






CHAPTER XXV. 





A SOCIAL VAMPIRE, 


Tue scene shifts, a new act commences, and there enter on the 
stage fresh characters. 

It is a hot August night, and New York’s unique thoroughfare— 
Broadway, is like a fair. A river of human life flows ever and ever 
onward ; and a roar like the surf upon a beach fills the air that is 
palpitating and lazy with heat. A great flood of light spreads itself 
out and illuminates the human river, and one gets glimpses of the 
marvellous kaleidoscope of faces. What a strange and wonderful 


story. Something of the heart’s secrets can be read occasionally, 







though that something is very little; but could the power be given 
to an onlooker to read the story in full of each heart, what an in- 
comprehensible romance would unfold itself. A romance that not 
even man, with his knowledge of men, could, by any possibility, 
invent. What a story—ghastly, weird, grotesque, humorous, blood 
curdling, appalling, unutterably awful. What a story of struggle, 
hope, disappuintment, sorrow, deceit, despair. And the end? Ah! 
the end! Dusty Death ! 







Before one of the huge caravanserai, called hotels, a motley and 
incongruous crowd of men are seated under the trees, the leaves of 


which look unnaturally green in the brilliant light from the many 
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lamps. <A large number of these men occupy one chair with their 
bodies and another with their feet, and, as most of these feet are 
elevated above the bodies, a person viewing the assembly from a dis- 
tance beheld a collection of boots, not heads. The crowd was 
evidently a very thirsty crowd, for not only were the various small 
tables that were scattered about covered with glasses but “ waiter, 
waiter, waiter,” seemed to be the one incessant cry. ‘ Drinks” 
apparently—and mind only apparently—were the sole mission of the 
crowd’s being. There were pine-apple sangarees, mint juleps, gin 
slings, brandy with a stick in it, stone fences, catawba cobblers, eye 
openers, lightning fiz, and a score of other compounds peculiar to 
America, essentially American, and never heard out of the 
country. 

The atoms composing the crowd have each their affinities, and they 
are grouped about in a careless but not altogether inartistic 
fashion. 

Two of these atoms were seated somewhat apart, and in the shadow 
thrown by one of the trees. Between them is a small round table, 
upon which are glasses. The men are conversing in low tones that 
can hardly be heard by anyone unless it be by a much-bejewelled 
and blotchy-faced man who occupies a chair by himself a yard or two 
behind them. But this blotchy-faced man is either star-gazing or he 
is asleep, for his head hangs over the back of his chair, and the half- 
burnt cigar between his lips emits no smoke. 

“ Look here,” says one of the two men alluded to, and referring to 
some remark that has just been made by his companion. ‘“ Look 
here, the fact is I intend to back out of this affair. It’s deucedly 
unpleasant, and I don’t exactly see why I should play angler to 
catch your fish, especially as I have to do ail/ the angling, and get so 
little of the fish.” 

“Do you. It has taken you a long time to find that out. My 
humble opinion is that you have little to complain of Your net has 
been pretty well supplied of late. Now, if there is cne vice I detest 
more than another it is ingratitude.” 

The last speaker is a short, squarely-built, well-dressed fellow, 
about forty-five years of age. At one period of his existence his face 
must have been handsome. Even now there is some refinement in 
it, though as he sits with the light of a lamp occasionally falling on 


him, it is easy to see that dissipation and recklessness have marked 
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him with their indelible brand. There are deep “ nerve lines ” run- 
ning from the corners of the upper lip to the curve of the nostrils, 
though a well-trimmed and cultivated moustache partly hides them. 
The muscles beneath the eyes are relaxed, through drinking habits, 
and have that peculiar bulging appearance so conspicuous in men 
who have for years indulged to excess in potables. In colour the 
eyes are grey, a cold, steely, expressionless grey—that grey that 
almost invariably indicates a temperament peculiarly selfish, while 
the pointed chin and thin lips, between which the cigar is held so 
daintily, speak of cruelty. It is impossible to look on the man’s 
features without associating them with a cruel, cold-blooded nature. 
They suggest to you the sort of person who would beat his dog to 
pieces if it offended him ; or from mere wantonness spur his jaded 
horse unti! it fell dead beneath him. 

The whole face when studied, in spite of its faded and worn 
beauty, is not agood one. There is danger init. Danger indicated 
as clearly as the red lamp indicates danger on a railway line. It is 
difficult to say how or why or where, yet that indefinable something 
is there which causes one to instantly feel prejudiced against a per- 
son at the first sight. 

That the man 7s cruel is proved by a trifling incident. A starving, 
mongrel cur prowling about for any chance scrap comes near his leg, 
and instantly he deals the animal a blow with his foot that sends the 
wretched beast yelping shrilly through the air. A man who can kick 
a harmless dog like that can have no softness in his nature. 
His hands are long, thin, and white, and marked with prominent 
blue veins. On the little finger of his left hand a large diamond 
ring sparkles, and with his right he toys daintily with some trinkets, 
pendant from a massive gold chain, stopping now and again in this 
amusement in order that he may remove his cigar. He seems to 
have acquired the faculty of forming small smoke-rings as smoke 
issues from his mouth, and he watches them curl and fade with the 
air of a man who is dreaming his life away. 

In spite of the word roue, which is indelibly branded on his face, 
there is a certain pride and refinement in his bearing. You would 
say at once—especially when you hear him speak—that he has not 
sprung from a coarse stock, but that, to use a sporting phrase, his 

“strain” is good. He is, as it were, a ruin of wrecked nobility. 
His nature has been perverted, his life misspent—that is unmistak- 
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able. This person is Reginald Easton, the worthless father, the 
faithless husband. 


His history had been, unfortunately, only too common a one, but 
none the less sad on that account. Born of a good stock, he had 
inherited a fortune on coming of age. That fortune was his ruin. 
He squandered it shamefully, became a social outcast and an adven- 
turer; married, spent his wife's fortune, committed forgery, 
deserted her, and afterwards lived on his wits. Too idle 
to work, too proud to beg, yet abandoned enough for 
anything that would enable him to dress well, wear jewellery, 
and pass current for “a gentleman.” He possessed literary 
ability of a very high order, and had held excellent positions on 
some of the leading American papers, but he never kept such 
positions long. He had written poems, essays, stories ; articles, 
social and political, without number ; and yet his idleness, apathy, 
and dissipation were intolerable, and after a brief experience his em- 
ployer would invariably politely hint that his services could be dis- 
pensed with. His newspaper connections, however, had brought 
him in contact with some of the highest people in the land, and on 
them and by them he lived, but it was a very precarious existence 
and the means often failed ; then he was reduced to painful straits. 
He was a sort of social vampire, and his prey occasionally failed 
him. Reginald Easton knew no medium—that is, no half way state. 
He was either well up in funds or utterly penniless, The latter, 
however, was the rule, the former the exception. Yet externally he 
never bore the brand of poverty. The diamond ring was always 
there ; the massive chain, the gold trinkets, the well-cut clothes, the 
dainty boots. In fact, these things were his stock-in-trade. He 
had studied human nature to considerable purpose ; and he knew 
that a well-dressed adventurer had a much better chance than a 
ragged rascal, especially when a polished tongue went with the good 
clothes. How Reginald did manage to dress well was a mystery 
that puzzled even his familiars. But he had this great advantage in 
his favour, when driven into a corner he would “ pull himself to- 
gether,” and fling off an article or two. He had a ready pen, and 
there was always a good market for his work. But he had to be 

very hard up indeed before he wou/d work, He was utterly want- 
ing in that application without which no man can make headway. 


Many a less guilty creature than this one had pined and lan- 
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guished in a prison dungeon, but they had been lacking in two 
essentials which are indispensable to anyone who would prey upon 
society, namely, Tact and Inventive Faculty, two strongly-developed 
traits in Reginald’s character. 

His companion is a tall, broad-shouldered man. We have met 
him before. He it was who collided with Robert Boulcourt «n that 
eventful night in Belfast, when the one was going to and the other 
coming from Miss Easton’s lodgings. 

His name was Abbott Squince; the man being as curious and 
uncommon as his name. Ile is an extraordinary mixture of the 
good and bad. For example, he would resort to the meanest and 
most despicable ends to acquire money, but as soon as he had acquired 
it he would fling it away with the most prodigal recklessness, even 
to the first beggar who solicited him, and though he left himself 
utterly penniless. He is a man from whose creed to-morrow seems 
to have been rigidly excluded, He provides only for to-day. 
The rest is left to the chapter of accidents and good luck, He is a 
happy-go-lucky kind of fellow, but with a large element of genuine 
sympathy in his composition. He might have made a good man, 
but he missed his mark, and became a bad one. And yet Squince 
is not altogether an abandoned character. The good in his nature 
ever seems to be struggling to come uppermost ; but the bad being 
apparently the stronger of the two, prevents it gaining an ascend- 
ancy. He is a man who never talks of his past, but there can be 
little doubt that evolved out of that past are pitiless, haunting 
memories that cling to him tenaciously, and never leave him. He 
has tried to shake them off ; he has tried to drown them in strong 
drink, but they would not be shaken off, and they have been proof 
against alcohol, At last the man has become despairingly defiant of 
them. He has, as it were, said— E 

“ Life is bitter. For me it has been a mockery. It has offered 
me all blanks, and not a single prize. I will live it out, but I care 
little for it.” 

He and Reginald Easton had run a career together, but Easton 
being the cleverer, smarter, and wittier of the two, he had made this 
man his tool. Easton had determination, resolution, and an unswerv- 
ing fidelity to a fixed purpose. These qualities would have been 
invaluable to him if they had been allied to probity and industry. 
But he was profligate, and would not work, and the very talents that 
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would have enabled him to have taken a high place of honour and 
trust and respect amongst his fellow-men, he had perverted and 
turned them into dangerous weapons against society. Squince, on 
the other hand, was an easy going, easily led, easily influenced, 
irresolute creature ; and Easton knew only too well how to turn 
such a character to account. 


It is a sultry, aa extraordinary sultry night. The stars seem to 
quiver in a haze. There is not a breath of air stirring. The stream 
of traffic still flows on, and its hoarse roar mingles with the Babel 
of voices of the noisy, chattering crowd, so that each one of that 
assembly may talk to his neighbour without much chance of being 
overheard. 


At any rate, Easton and Squince do not seem to give themselves 
much concern about eavesdroppers, for, though they somewhat 
modify their tones, a listener might easily catch what they are say- 
ing. Behind them, however, the stout, blotchy-faced, bejewelled, 
and coarse-looking man sits, and now he is puffing the smoke from 
his cigar lazily into the stagnant air. His eyes are shut, but his 
ears are open. He /s listening. 

**- You accuse me of ingratitude,” Squince replied, in answer to his 
companion’s taunt ; and, putting down his glass, from which he had 
been taking a long suck of iced something, “ you accuse me of 
ingratitude. I refute that charge. Moreover, I have nothing to be 
grateful to you for. On the contrary I have been a kind of jackal to 
you. You have preyed on society; I have provided you with 
victims. In short, you are the monkey, I the cat’s-paw. That’s 
about how we stand. Eh, old man! Don’t accuse me of ingratitude 
again, Reginald Easton, or you will prove that you are lacking in the 
very quality that you accuse me of wanting. Come now, spend that 
bottom dollar of yours and let’s have another drink.” 

“Waiter.” 

“Sar. Coming, sar. One minute,” 

‘** You black varmint, throw yourself round slick,” 

“ Pard’n, genlmen. Wot’s your pleasure, sar?” 

“Gin cocktail. Mint juleps.” 

“Yas, sar.” 

The drinks having been supplied, Easton lit another cigar and 
then, and not till then, replied to his companion. 
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“T object to your assertion,” he said, with the most perfect com- 
posure, “I have not preyed upon society, or if I have, then society 
has certainly been the gainer. Peccavi? Why? I had brains, 
society had not; I provided society with entertaining conversation, 
attended its balls, occasionally provided it with bon-mots, flung off 
a few vers de sociefenow and again, and on the whole made myself 
entertaining and agreeable. In return for all this labour had a 
right to expect that society would recompense me. Society is 
responsible for all my sins.” 

“Dear me ; how very thankful society ought to feel for such con- 
descension on your part,” said Squince ironically. 

As if not noticing the cut, Easton continued — 

“Society, however, has not recompensed me as it ought to have 
done. It is singularly forgetful of those who provide it with enter- 
tainment. In retaliation for the way it has used me, I have 
matched my skill against society.” 

“ And mark the end,” observed Squince, as he drained his glass 
with a sigh of regret. “ Society will grip you'by the throat some day, 
and you will suddenly disappear from sight like a shooting star.” 

“The gains are worth the risk, any way.” 

“T am not so sure that they are. But we are wandering from 
our subject. When I undertook that journey to Europe for you, 
and brought back the girl, I did not calculate the ditticulties it would 
involve me in, and what I do strongly object to is having deceived 
the girl so confoundedly.” 

It may be here parenthetically stated that Mr. Abbott Squince 
had undertaken the journey to England on behalf of his colleague, 
who for various reasons, dictated by prudence, did not consider it 
policy to venture within the confines of Her Majesty’s dominions, 
having a very wholesome dread that recognition—an event not by 
means improbable—would lead to deprivation of liberty, and a long 
residence in one or other of the unsightly structures provided for the 
accommodation of ladies and gentlemen who entertain peculiar 
notions with respect to meum and tuum. 

The deception alluded to by Squince was one of a very cruel and 
dastardly nature, used to induce Daisy to join her father, and will 
be divulged at the proper time. Squinces last remark seemed to 
have effect upon the bejewelled and blotchy-faced man, who silently 
shifted his position a little, thereby getting at least half a yard 
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nearer to the two gentlemen who were discussing their private 
affairs, 


* Look here, Abbott,” said Easton warmly, as he gave the trinkets 


of his watch chain an extra twirl, and dashed them about spitefully ; 


“it is no use whining after the deed is done. Perhaps if isa pity 
we did not hit upon some other expedient to induce her to leave ; but 
I knew that that would be efficacious, and that anything else was 
likely to fail. It was efficacious, and there’s an end of it ; but if I 
had known she would have taken it so much to heart I would never 
have resorted to it. Now if this marriage can be pulled off it will 
be a good thing for her——” 

* And a better for us,” Squince interrupted pointedly. 

**Possibly. At any rate, if the thing is worked properly we may 
touch a few thousand dollars, and these invested in stocks, we shall 
be able to contemplate the future with serenity.” 

The scheme so shamefully proposed by this reprobate father for 
the disposal of his daughter may be thus explained. At that time 
one of the wealthiest citizens of New York was a gentleman, by 
name Burdine Tritt. This person, who was of very lowly and 
obscure origin, had been born in the States of English parents, who 
had been simply labourers in the Lincolnshire Fens. Hoping to 
better their lot in life they had emigrated to New York and had 
gone out West, but died soon after and within a year of each other. 
They left behind them a young family who were fortunate in falling 
into the hands of philanthropic people. Burdine was taken as quite 
a young lad back to New York by a gentleman who sent him to 
school for a year, and that was the only education he ever had. 
When he was only eleven years of age he was compelled, through 
the death of his patron, to endeavour to earn his own living, and 
got a situation as an errand boy ina large “dry goods” store. From 
that small beginning he had gradually risen to the position of one 
of the wealthiest men in the State. His family consisted of six 
girls and a boy. The latter was then about five and twenty, and 
one of the wildest and most dissolute young scamps in New York. 
On coming of age he had stepped into a very large fortune which 
had been left to him by a too fond aunt on his mother’s side, and 
this was again supplemented by a handsome allowance from his 
father, who appeared to be blind to the lad’s faults. Frank, the 
son, was a poor weak-brained simpleton without two original ideas 
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in his whole head, and as might readily be supposed he soon fell into 


the hands of sharks. He had rendered himself notorious for his 
dissipated and spendthrift habits until even his father had shut his 
doors against him, and he was tabooed by every respectable family. 

A good natured, yet brainless fellow, Frank had fallen an easy 
prey to any adventurer who liked to fleece him. He had riotously 
squandered a vast sum of money, but was still in possession of a 
handsome income, derived from capital that he could not touch. 
One of his right hand friends and toon companions was Abbott 
Squince. He possessed a wonderful influence over the young fellow 
—this influence having probably been acquired by a heroic act on 
Squince’s part. He and the lad had gone up the Hudson in a small 
boat, and were returning at night much the worse for liquor when 
the boat capsized through some mismanagement. Frank was within 
an ace of losing his life, and would certainly have perished had it 
not been for Squince, who all ‘but sacrificed his own life in 
saving that of his companion. Now it must be said to his credit 
that, notwithstanding this influence, Squince had never swindled 
young Tritt out of a single penny, though he never evinced the 
slightest reluctance to sponge upon him. 

Squince, who was aware that Easton had a very pretty daughter 
in England, once proposed to Frank that he should get married. 
The young man pooh-poohed the idea on the grounds that, owing to 
the bad character he bore, it would be difficult for him to find a 
respectable woman who would accept him. With an amount of con- 
descension, quite overpowering, Squince undertook to procure him a 
wife from England, who, knowing nothing of his antecedents, would 
not be biassed by any such considerations as those named. More- 
over, said Squince, the lady he had in his mind ‘was highly con- 
nected, although owing to some family disagreements she was 
deprived of a fortune, and it would therefore be necessary for her 
intended husband to settle something handsome upon her. Lured 
by this bait of a young, handsome, and well-connected woman, 
Frank Tritt vehemently vowed that if Squince was really serious 
and could arrange such a match, he would settle the whole of his 
fortune upon her with the exception of a small reservation for him- 
self. This bold and disreputable scheme having been formed in 
Squince’s brain, he lost no time in laying it before his lion, Reginald 
Easton, and that gentleman was immediately struck with the 
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brilliancy of the idea, as it seemed to offer him two things—that 
was, a weapon wherewith to wound his wife, whom he hated, and 
the prospects of netting a very nice little sum for himself. The two 
men, therefore, discussed the plan, and Easton being dead to every 
sense of honour or shame, had not the shadow of a scruple about 
heartily joining in the compact. The only difficulty he saw was, 
how was the girl—his daughter—to be induced to leave her mother. 

After long and deep cogitation he hit upon a plan, and Squince 
was to be the emissary to carry out the diabolical plot. He went to 
England, the funds being provided by Tritt. He was successful in 
his mission, and in the course of time returned, bringing with him 
the unfortunate Daisy Easton. 

Tritt was in due course introduced to her, and lost no time in 
proposing marriage, for her beauty seemed to enthral him from the 
moment of his first seeing her ; while she, on her part, without posi- 
tively rejecting him, had hitherto refrained from giving her consent 
to become his wife. 

It was evident to everyone not wilfully blind that she was terribly 
unhappy. Her young face was always clouded; her spirits were 
crushed and her heart broken. 

It may seem strange, but it is nevertheless a fact, that Squince was 
greatly touched and moved by her sorrow, and began to suffer from 
pangs of remorse, and resolved, so far as he could, to wash his hands 
of the whole affair. Easton, on his part, was not troubled by any 


such qualms. On the contrary, his one great anxiety was to get his 


daughter married to Tritt. In order to effect this he had used every 


argument, and had even resorted to threats, but so far she had 
remained inflexible. She had, however, promised him that she would 
become Tritt’s wife in course of time. 

The conversation, therefore, of the two men, as we find them on 
this August night before the door of the hotel, was on the subject of 
this marriage. 

Squince was not at all influenced by the arguments of his colleague. 
He had evidently made up his mind that the whole business was of 
an exceedingly unpleasant nature, and that he had better back out 
of it. 

This was no means a pleasant prospect for Easton. He knew how 
invaluable Squince was as an ally ; besides the influence he possessed 
over Tritt was absolutely necessary to keep the young rowé in order, 
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for without this restraining influence he was liable to be in a con- 
stant state of maudling drunkenness, or to fall into the hands of 
other sharks. 

“T am not quite clear that the investment you speak of will make 
my mind easy,” Squince said, answering the other's last remark. 
“This girl of yours is far too good for'a drunken numbskull like 
Tritt. She’s worthy of a good husband, and I'll be hanged if I 
shouldn’t like to see her get one.” 

Easton sneered and twisted his cigar uneasily. 

“Tf you are getting so deuced moral and straightlaced, why don’t 
you go in for the preaching business,” he remarked bitterly. ‘“ But 
I tell you what it is, we are too far gone in the mess to recede, and 
the best way is to shut one’s eyes to the unpleasant part of it. Tritt 
is willing to marry Daisy, but Daisy doesn’t seem particularly 
anxious to marry Tritt. Not that she has expressed any decided 
opinion against the fellow, but it is obvious there is something on 
her mind. Possibly she has had some girlish flirtation in England, 
and the remembrance of it has not quite worn off. I would give 
a trifle to know if that is so, and to hit upon some means to argue 
her out of her nonsense.” 

The blotch-faced, bejewelled man shifted his chair again, so that 
he got a little nearer to the speaker. 

“ Well, I tell you what is, Reginald,” said Squince very emphati- 
cally, “ I’m off with the affair. By Heaven, I am bad enough, but I 
ain’t going to break a young girl’s heart in cold blood. If your girl 
likes to marry Tritt, and Tritt likes to marry her, good; let them ; 
but it shan’t be with my connivance.” 

“You don’t mean to say you are going to raise any obstacles?” 
exclaimed Easton, startled from his usual coolness, and exhibiting a 
shade of alarm. 

*“ No; I mean nothing of the kind. Still I don’t countenance the 
affair.” 


“You're an idiot,” hissed his companion, spitefully. 

“Thank you.” 

“Look here, I tell you what it is, Abbott Squince. I don’t like 
to be thwarted. Having set my mind on doing a thing, I’m going 
to do it. If I allowed the considerations to weigh with me that you 
do, I should very soon be stone breaking, or street sweeping. But 
the fact is, I am too far in the mud to turn back, and I’m going on 
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even if I squelch through up to my eyes. I’m too old to ery Peccavi / 
I went wrong at first, that was my parents’ fault; but I’ve been 
forced to play a losing game ever since. But, hang it, I’ve lived the 
life of a gentleman, my wits have hitherto enabled me to do that, 
When they fail me I’ve a six-shooter here, see”—he tapped his 


trousers’ pocket—‘and I'll spend my bottom dollar on an ounce of 


lead, and make a good paragraph for the papers. Fame can always 
be bought, you know, even if a fellow has to blow his brains out to 
get it. My history and adventures would fill a column at least, and 
somebody out of many thousands of readers would be idiot enough 
to simper, ‘ Ah, poor fellow!’ TI guess that epitaph is worth having. 
Eh?” 

“Tt’s the only one you will ever get, and the only way you will 
ever get it is the way you suggest,” answered Squince, ironically. 

“Don’t be so sure of that,” Easton returned, with greas point. 
“ But look here ; I am going.” He had risen from his chair. He 
threw away the stump of his cigar, stretched himself, shook his 
pants down on his boots, then turned suddenly round to his friend, 
and bending his head, for Squince was still seated, he said in a low 
tone, and as if jokingly, “‘ Look here, dear boy, there is one other 
way by which I might gain fame or notoriety, which ever way you 
like to put it.” 

“ How is that ?” 

* By blowing your brains out instead of my own.” 

He laughed loudly, took out his case, gave Squince a cigar, took 
one himself, and lit it. 

‘You don’t seem inclined to move yet, Abbott ?” 

“No, not just yet, I guess. It’s too hot to roam about.” 

“Tm off then. I have an appointment. Ta, ta!” 

The two men shook hands and parted. 

Abbott Squince lolled lazily back and stared at the quivering 
stars. 

Reginald Easton sauntered leisurely down the Avenue, humming 
an air from a new opera, and behind him, like his shadow, stalked 
the blotchy-faced and bejewelled man, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE BLOTCHY-FACED MAN. 


RecinaLp Easton continued to saunter along in a listless, careless 
kind of manner, as though he were dreaming dreams and was 
oblivious of all surroundings. He puffed the smoke from his cigar, 
and so stagnant was the air, and so leisurely were his movements, 
that the little blue film of hazy smoke clung about his face like the 
filaments of floss silk. He played meaninglessly with the trinkets 
of his chain, and might have been taken as the least occupied and 
least troubled man in the world. 

Reginald’s outward appearances, however, were deceptive, and the 
marvel was that he could preserve such a calm exterior when 
invariably he was chafing like a pent-up volcano. He was troubled, 
exceedingly troubled, at Squince’s change of front, for his one great 
anxiety lately had been to get his wretched daughter married to 
Tritt. It would be a good thing, he persuaded himself, for him, for 
his resources upon which he had depended for some years—a pre- 
carious dependence in all conscience—had begun to fail. He was 
growing old. Those wonderful good looks of his, which had served 
him well in his time, were washed out now, and no art he could 
resort to could restore even a shadow of the pristine lustre 
to his face, before which many foolish women had bowed down 
as his victims. His day had passed. His boast about the ease 
with which he gained the entree to select circles, was but a boast 
now. People had long grown tired of him, and no respe<table door 
was opened to his knock. Nor were those wanting to boldly declare 
him to be a dissolute, idle scamp. The fact is he had got a bad 
name, and the old proverb was fully exemplified in his case. More- 
over, it was pretty well known that he had only escaped the law by 
“the skin of his teeth.” He had been mixed up, though he did not 
actually appear on the scene—he was too cunning for that—in some 
swindling transactions in connection with railway shares. His co- 
partners in the affair had been detected, captured, and punished, but 
his superior shrewdness saved him. Want of direct evidence failed 
to bring his guilt home, and he was discharged, though ever since he 


had been a marked man. His goings and comings were watched, 


and his transactions narrowly scanned by the police. His future, in 
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consequence, gave him just a little uneasiness, and made him all the 
more anxious to get this marriage question definitely settled. Of 
course, his idea was if Daisy married Tritt she would have a large 
sum settled on her, and that she would not refuse to keep him 
well supplied with funds. 

Musing thus on these many points, he still strolled along leisurely 
and reached a rather secluded part of the avenue where the 
shadows were dense owing to the mass of heavy foliage. Suddenly 
a heavy hand tapped him on the shoulder. He started and turned 
deathly pale, for it was so suggestive, and in his nervous tremour he 
actually bit his cigar through, so that it fell to the ground, throwing 
up a little shower of sparks. 

He turned round suddenly and sharply, and his eyes rested upon 
the blotchy face of the bejewelled man, 

“ Pardon me,” said the stranger with a smile, “I didn’t intend to 
startle you.” 

* Permit me to say, sir, that you have a deuced unceremonious 
way of attracting a person’s attention,” was the answer given in a 
tone of lofty pride and strong indignation, though the voice was a 
shade tremulous, showing that that touch on the shoulder had been 
like an electric shock to Reginald’s nerves. Then he added, “‘ You’ve 
spoilt my smoke, too, into the bargain.” 

“Do me the honour of accepting one of my cigars,” and the 
stranger handed him a sealskin case well stocked. 

Easton took the case and made choice of a cigar, and having 
nipped the end off with a little nipper that hung on his watch chain 
he struck a light. His nerves were steady again, and he was as cool 
as a cucumber now. 

“You are a stranger to me,” he said patronisingly. ‘I don’t 
know that I ever saw you before.” 

“Possibly not. Still I know something of your affairs,” 

Reginald didn’t like this, It made him start again, and mechani- 
cally and instinctively his hand wandered to the pocket contain- 
ing the “six shooter” of which he had spoken to Squince. 

“ What do you mean?” he asked quickly, and betraying the alarm 
he felt. 

“ My dear sir, pray don’t excite yourself,” answered the blotchy- 
faced man. “It is unnecessary. I may be of serviceto you. I am 
neither detective nor warrant-officer.” 
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These words reassured Reginald, and with a cold smile he said 
significantly — 

“Perhaps it is as well for you that you are not. At the same 
time I am bound to say you have rather a curious way of offering 
your services to a gentleman who has never solicited them.” 

‘*A man who means business should act in a business manner, 
Mr. Easton,” was the answer. 

“Really, you have the advantage of me. Perhaps you will be 
good enough to furnish me with your name and tell me what your 


business is?” : 
“My name— oh, well, for the present call me Black. My busi- 


ness is in relation to your daughter.” 

‘My daughter ! ” 

“Yes, For reasons that I will not take the liberty of inquiring 
too closely into, you are strongly desirous that Miss Easton should 
become the wife of Mr. Frank Tritt.” 

Reginald seemed greatly annoyed, and as he fixed his eyes on the 
blotchy face he said sharply—‘‘ Well, what of it?” 

“There are some difficulties in the way,” replied the stranger, not 
the least disturbed by the sharp tone. ‘ Now, I think I can smooth 
these difficulties away.” 

* You?” in amazement. 

“ie.” 

“ How?” 

** You said a little while ago that you believed some girlish flirta- 
tion on the part of your daughter operated against your wishes.” 

** Ah, you have been playing the listener ?” 

“ Not playing the listener ; but I heard.” 

“This is an offensive liberty on the part of a stranger. And 
gathering something of your purport, which is extortion, I refuse to 
have anything further to say to you.” 

Easton spoke peremptorily and haughtily, in the hope that the 
man would go, for he was half afraid of him ; but the man didn’t go, 
and didn’t seem in the least disconcerted. He smiled unpleasantly, 
He stroked his chin, and his paste diamonds flashed brilliantly as 
they caught the light from the lamps. Then he answered very 
coolly — 

“ Not quite a stranger. You are Reginald Easton, a gentleman 
who lives by his wits. You have a wife living in London. Your 
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daughter was engaged to the proprietor of an opera troupe, and, 
while in Belfast, your agent went there and brought her away. Is 
that correct, or is it not, Mr. Reginald Easton? You see I know 
something about you.” 

*“ And who the deuce are you.” 

Reginald was decidedly uneasy, and he chewed his cigar with 
sheer vexation. 

‘*One who can aid you to accomplish your purpose. For some 
days I have been trying to see you, but it has been my luck always 
to arrive somewhere where you had been just as you had gone. I 
was told to-night I should very likely find you at the hotel. One of 
the waiters pointed you out to me, but as you were engaged with 
another gentleman, I had the politeness not to intrude, but wait 


patiently until you should be disengaged.” 


“Really, your consideration has made me your debtor,” said 


Reginald, sarcastically. 

“ Possibly it has, and to evena greater extent than you are pleased 
to think.” 

Easton scowled. He still felt doubtful about the man. There 
was something in his tone, manner, and general appearance that he 
did not at all like. The very circumstances of his life had made him 
suspicious of strangers. He knew that he had long been “a 
suspect,” and that there were certain people who would rejoice to 
have him arrested if they could but get a tittle of evidence that 
would justify them in sodoing. So far he had been wonderfully lucky 
in keeping out of the grip of the law ; but he knew well enough, as all 
such men know, that he was skirting, in very dangerous proximity 
indeed, the narrow line that kept him outside of a gaol, and that 
the slightest false move on his part might precipitate him into the 
net that was spread for him. Somehow he had not yet shaken off 
the impression that the sudden tap on the shoulder from the man’s 
hand had given him. It was a decidedly unpleasant impression, and 
had sent a nervous thrill all through him. Still eyeing him askance, 
and feeling that he would like to get away from him, he said, in the 
lofty and sneering manner peculiar to him when he wanted to make 


a person believe that he was virtue and dignity personified— 


“I do not wish to be under any obligation to you, sir ; nor your 
debtor for even an infinitesimal favour.” 
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“Don’t you,” answered the man, pointedly, and with a cunning 
leer in his eyes that made Reginald feel still more uneasy. 

“No, I do not, and as you have chosen to intrude yourself upon 
me in a manner that no stranger would have done, I have the 
pleasure of wishing you good night.” 

‘Not so fast,” this in a tone that caused Reginald to turn pale 
again, and his hand to wander to his revolver pocket, “and don’t 
assume such grand airs, my fine fellow. Because however much you 
may veneer yourself up, and however tall may be your talk, no one 
but a darned idiot would ever take you for a gentleman.” 

Easton’s blood grew hot as this was said, and he grasped with a 
firm grip the butt of his revolver, and he was within an ace of 
drawing it. But he knew that if he did this it might give his 
enemies the very chance they wanted, and as this man did not seem 
likely to attack him, he controlled himself, and retorted— 

“Tt is equally certain that no one would ever take you for any- 
thing but what you are, and that is, a blackguard.” 

“Indeed,” said the man, with a sneer; then, suddenly changing 
his tone, he exclaimed, “but come, don’t let us waste time in 
bandying compliments. One crow shouldn’t call another black. 
Now, you want your daughter to marry, don’t you ?” 

“ Well, what about it?” 

‘“‘ There is an obstacle in the way.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“That is my business, how I know. That I do know must be 
sufficient for you at present.” 

“Upon my word you are a delightful mystery,” said Reginald 
with an ironical laugh. 

“Well, some folk are the better for being mystified. I repeat 
that there is some difficulty in the way of your gratifying your 
desires with reference to your marrying your daughter Daisy.” 

“You seem very familiar with my family.” 

“ More so than you dream of. But come now, am I right, or am 
I wrong ?” 

“Suppose, for argument’s sake, I admit that you are right?” 


“Argument is not required, my good man. I mean business, 


You are confronted with an obstacle that you cannot get over. I 
can remove that obstacle, and, I believe, bring about this 


marriage.” 
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“You?” exclaimed Easton, and eyeing the stranger with amaze- 
ment now. 

“Yes, I. You are very much astonished, eh?” 

“T am; but before I venture to discuss the matter with you I 
should like to know more about your motives?” 

“ My motives are easily named—money.” 

“You are at least candid.” 

“You know the old saying of ‘Set a——.’ I wont finish the 
sentence, for you are such a sensitive man.” Easton winced ; he did 
not like this man’s irony and familiarity ; but as it was pretty cer- 
tain the fellow was in possession of some information, he determined 
to let him go on. ‘Your friend whom you have just left,” the 
stranger continued, ‘‘the gentleman with the delightfully romantic 
name of Squince, has thrown you overboard. I am prepared to help 
you to rise again. I am in possession of facts, which, in an inter- 
view with your daughter, would enable me to influence her to comply 


with your wishes, If I am successful, I share the plunder. If I 


fail, well, there’s an end of it.” 

“T certainly must give you credit for being blunt,” Easton 
answered, with an incredulous smile on his lips, ‘‘ but I am not pre- 
pared to admit that your statements with reference to my daughter 
are altogether correct. You are a perfect stranger to me, and, for 
aught I know, you may be some unprincipled fellow, without either 
character or connections.” 

He said this as a sort of feeler—moreover, he had a certain habit 
of cautiousness, and liked to be sure of his ground, and he had by 
no means gained confidence, yet, in this obtrusive and blotchy-faced 
man, whose appearances were certainly against him. His vulgar 
showiness, his Brummagem jewellery, his drink-marked face, and his 
general coarseness, seemed at once to stamp him as one of the social 
vampires who prey upon society. He might, by the look of him, 
have been a tout, a race-course welsher, a card or billiard sharper, 
or, in fact, anything that was bad. 

“ Look here, my paragon of virtue,” said the stranger, in answer 
to Easton’s remark, and laying one of his coarse jewelled fingers on 
his bulbous nose, in a very vulgar way— 

“ Tf I am an unprincipled fellow, without either character or con- 
nections, I could, without moving very far from this spot, lay my 
hands upon another fellow without either character or connections. 
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But look here, what the deuce is to be gained by our beating about 
the bush in this way? A truce to the stupid nonsense. I have 
given you proof that I know something about you. I am suffering 
from impecuniosity, a state peculiar to us both ; and I tell you one 
thing, I am not going to starve in the world where there is plenty. 
If I can accomplish what you desire, and bring grist to the mill, 
what more do you want? At any rate, I will go so far as to assert 
that your end will not be gained without my services. You look 
surprised. Well, possibly it’s natural that you should ; but what I 
state is true ; and as I would not ask you for a single cent unless I 
accomplish what I undertake, you haven’t much to risk.” 

“You are certainly not lacking in self-confidence,” Easton 
returned, and not yet having recovered his composnre, in spite of 
what the other had said. But the fact is, his petty vanity was 
wounded by the familiar manner in which the stranger had addressed 
him. He was conscious of being a rogue and an adventurer, but 
still he liked to believe himself a very superior sort of rogue, and 
entitled to a certain amount of deference, even from his kind. 

‘Tt is necessary for some men to believe in themselves, for the 
world will not believe in them,” the stranger retorted, turning up 
his bulbous nose as far as it was possible for that distorted organ 
to turn up. ‘Now you and I are specimens of this class, and 
though, no doubt, you have a mighty grand opinion of yourself, I 
dare say I am as clever as you are if it came to a test. But for 
goodness sake let us drop this childish stupidity. We are men of 
the world—the world would say adventurers ; at any rate, let us act 
as men and not as two idiotic schoolboys. Now look here, do you 
happen to read the list of passengers who arrive by mail and other 
steamers? Possibly the subject has no interest for you. For me, 


however, it has a great interest. Now if you had read the list of 


arrivals per s.s. Scotia, you would not haye been at all struck with 
the name of ‘ Robert Boulcourt, Esq., M.D.’ It might have been 
Brown, or Jones, Smith, or Robinson for any interest you would 
have taken in this name. With me, however, it is different, and 
the name of Boulcourt arouses my feelings in the way that the 
feelings of a bull are aroused by a red shawl. But that is personal 
to me. What is personal to you is the fact that Robert Boulcourt, 
Esq., M.D., has come here solely to seek your daughter. In short, 


he is that daughter's lover.” 
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“The devil!” exclaimed his listener in an alarmed tone, and 
biting his lip with vexation. 

“T am not acquainted with his satanic majesty,” answered the 
other coolly, “‘ but I believe Robert Boulcourt, Esq., M.D., to be a 
fair representative of him. At any rate, the fellow means mischief, 
and I bear him no love, I assure you. He is a smart and shrewd 
devil, however, and you may take my word for it, if he obtains an 
interview with your daughter before I see her, your hopes of marrying 
her to Tritt will never attain fruition. If I can only succeed in 
rendering that fellow’s journey to New York a fruitless one, I shall 
be satisfied, and I pledge myself to do it if I see your girl.” 

“You seem to be very well informed on these matters.” 

“Tam. I have given you proof.” 

“You have. Now you propose a certain service. If you render 
that service what do you expect in return ?” 

“ Well, a fairish sum. Say five hundred dollars.” 

“ That’s a lot.” 

“Tut ; nothing to what you will gain if I bring about this mar- 
riage.” 

“ Well, I agree to give you five hundred dollars; after the mar- 
riage, mind you.” 

“Good. That’s a bargain.” 

* But now, tell me what do you propose to do?” Easton asked, 
still feeling incredulous, and looking with suspicion on the stranger 

‘See your girl as soon as possible. I can give her such informa- 
tion about this fellow Boulcourt as will astonish her, and if she has a 
lingering regard for him, and I know she has, I will undertake to 
extinguish it most effectually. One thing I strongly advise you to 
do, and that is, to remove her from her present address. Take her 
to the other end of New York, or for the matter of that, out of the 
State altogether. At any rate, remove her, that’s my advice.” 

“You seem genuine, any way,” Easton said, beginning to feel 
more confidence. 

“Of course Iam genuine. If I were not, why should I have told 
you what I have done?” 


“Very well, then. I agree to your proposal. When do you wish 
to see the girl?” 


“The sooner the better. Say to-morrow morning.” 
“Good. Where ?” 
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“ That is for your consideration. Remove her from Brooklyn to- 
morrow, for Boulcourt will lose no time in making for that spot, as 
he knows the address. Take her out for a trip, but don’t let her 
come back. ‘You understand ?” 

« Perfectly,” was the answer. “I'll put up for the day, or until I 
get other quarters, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. Call there to-morrow 


and see me.” 

“Tt’s an engagement,” said the other, as he held out a coarse hand, 
which, after a moment’s hesitation, Easton shook. 

“ By the way,” exclaimed Reginald, ‘you haven’t told me your 
name.” 

“Really, I beg your pardon. Here is my card. Good night.” 

The blotchy-faced man waiked away, and Mr. Reginald Easton 
went under a,lamp to read the name on the enamelled bit of paste- 
board. It was “ Rudolph Jakes.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
RUDOLPH JAKES GAINS A TRICK. 


Tue reader will no doubt wonder what Mr. Rudolph Jakes, the 
bankrupt opera manager, was doing in New York. The story is 
soon told. From the moment that he was made a bankrupt, his star 
declined. Of course his bankruptcy broke up his troupe, and as all 
his wardrobe was seized and sold he was never able to recover himself, 
nor to get a company together again. The feeling he entertained 
against Robert may be better imagined than described, and he would 
have gone to any length almost to gratify his feeling of revenge. 

When he went down to Guildford and called at Boulcourt Hall 
he of course was not aware of Mr. Boulcourt’s death, and in his 
desperate poverty he resolved to try and extort money, believing 
that Mr. Boulcourt would pay anything rather than have a report 
spread about that his son had eloped with an opera singer. He was 
a little taken aback to find that the person whom he had come to see 
was dead. Nevertheless, the miscreant made as much as he could 
by selling Daisy’s letter to Miss Rigby, as the reader already knows, 
from that unfortunate woman’s confession. 

After this Jakes made another effort to revive his troupe, but it 
was a wretched fiasco, and finding that he was getting deeper and 
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deeper in the mire, he determined to seek fresh woods and pastures 
new. When this idea occurred to him his thoughts naturally 
turned to America, whither he knew his late apprentice had gone ; 
and from his knowledge of the family he was also aware that her 
father was living in America, and was nothing better than an un- 
principled adventurer. Thinking these matters over, Jakes saw, 
as he believed, a way to make money, and his wife being by no 
means averse to quit the country, they crossed the Atlantic. 

Arriving in New York, he very soon got on the track of Easton 
by applying at his lodgings, the address of which he got through the 
letter that Daisy had sent about the ring. Having thus discovered 
the man he wanted to find, he was in no particular hurry to make 
himself known; but he dodged his man and watched him. He was, 
in fact, like an animal watching its prey. He mace sure of it before 
he took the spring. 

His first idea was to try and extort money from Easton by 
threatening to expose all his family affairs; and his second was to 
let Daisy get married to Tritt, and then prosecute her until she 
paid him handsomely to go away. In all these villainous projects he 


was aided and abetted by his wife, whose one desire now was to drag 


—to use her own expression—Daisy Easton into the gutter and 
besmirch her. No one can hate a woman as a woman can, and this 
miserable creature hated Daisy with an intensity of hatred that 
could not be put into words. 

At last, by the merest chance, Jakes saw the name of Robert 
Boulcourt amongst the arrivals by one of the weekly steamers, and 
he guessed instantly what he had come for. He knew now that he 
would have to play a deep game to checkmate Robert ; but so far 
the game was in his hands, for if he could only succeed in keeping 
Robert and Daisy apart—not a difficult matter in a great city like 
New York—he might triumph after all. Therefore, he determined 
to lose no time in speaking to Easton. He had gone down that very 
night to try and find Easton at the hotel he knew he was in the 
habit of frequenting, and so by chance again became a listener to 
the conversation that passed between the man he sought and Abbott 
Squince. 

As regards poor Daisy, her life had been watched enough since 
she left Ireland with Squince. The reason that they had not been 
traced was that as soon as ever they arrived in Dublin they were 
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on board the Liverpool boat, and arrived in Liverpool. Squince 
immediately engaged passages in one of the liners, and within three 
days they were out on the Atlantic. 

Daisy suffered terribly, both mentally and physically, and for a 
day or two the doctor on board the vessel feared for her life, or in 
the event of her not succumbing, for her reason. Butshe had youth 
on her side ; and the vigour of a good constitution, aided possibly by 
the sea air, enabled her to turn the crisis, and before New York 
was reached she gave manifest signs of improvement. Her sorrow, 
however, was too deep to easily pass away. It hardened her. It 
made her desperate, it made her cynical, so that she felt that she 
cared not what she did, and that now she hated all mankind. The 
very world had become distasteful to her, and her life a burden, and 
she really wished that she could die. But she uttered no complaint. 
She retired as it were within herself, and became silent. 

During the voyage Squince was much moved by her suffering, 
and so attentive and considerate did he become that she was greatly 
touched. 

On arrival in America she at once took up her residence with her 
father. He was disappointed and annoyed to find that she was 
brooding so much over her position, At first he thought she would 
grow brighter in a little while, but when this was not the case his 
annoyance increased. 

He tried very hard to get her into some really good society, but 
the odium attaching to him was visited on her. Neither her beauty, 
her grace, nor her goodness, could save her from the penalty of her 
father’s sins. 

One thing was certain, there was no very great love between 
father and daughter, and in some measure this might be accounted 
for by the fact that when he left England she was little more than a 
baby. Moreover, she was not long in discovering that he was a 
mere adventurer, and a social outcast. She had never known this 
before, for her mother never alluded to her husband’s sins in her 
children’s presence, and though, of course, Daisy was aware of some 


disagreement between her parents, she had no idea her father was 


the villain he was. It was a fresh blow to her—a new shock. It 
came upon her as a dreadful surprise, and it preyed upon her mind, 
Still she uttered no complaint, but sank into that apathy of despair, 
the leading feature of which is mournful silence. She was the 
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author of her own shame and misery, she thought, and therefore had 
no right to complain. 

Her experience of the world had been very short but very bitter, 
while the being who had won her girlish love, who was dearer to 
her than anyone on earth, was separated by a gulf which she 
could never hope would be bridged. It was this very hopeless- 
ness that made life burdensome to her. If any pleasures in life 
were left for her, would it not be like the pleasure of the opium 
eater, that ecstatic delirium, which to keep up, is death, and 
which, if not kept up, produces horrible madness. 

The reckless spendthrift, Tritt, had won from her a certain amount 
of respect and pity, for he was a poor weak-brained fool, and a prey 
to anyone who would flatter his silly vanity and pay homage to 
him. 

She had accompanied him on several excursions, and he had visited 
her often, so that she had an opportunity of getting a pretty clear 
insight into his character. But it must be said to his honour that, 
drunkard though he was, he had never once appeared before her in 
any other state but that in which a man who has any true feeling 
for a woman should. 

If such a man as he could have passion for anything but that 
which made him its slave, he certainly loved Miss Easton, and tried 
in every way to impress her with a sense of this. His presents to 
her were innumerable, and for her to express a wish in his presence 
was, if possible, to have it gratified. 

He pressed her very hard to become his wife ; he promised solemnly 
to reform his ways—to settle the wreck of his fortune on her, to seek 
reconciliation with his father, and to try in some other country to 
retrieve the character he had lost. But hitherto she had turned a 
deaf ear to his entreaties, though she had often been tempted to 
accede to them, if it were only to gain some freedom and indepen- 
dence. But there was one feeling that operated strongly with her, 
and had up to the present kept her from yielding to the importuni- 
ties of Tritt and her father, and that was her undying love for one 
who was far away, and whom she never expected to see again. 

A good deal of rough friendship had sprung up between her and 
Squince. The man’s nature, not without some remains of goodness, 
was moved by her beauty and sorrow, and he always treated her 


with marked respect and courtesy, And once—and only once—he 
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told her, with tears in his eyes, that she reminded him of another 
Daisy he had once known. She did not question him. She did not 
feel sufliciently interested, and he never again referred to the 
subject. 

Resuming the thread of the narrative. On the morning appointed 
for the interview with Jakes, her father took her to the hotel as 
arranged, telling the person with whom he had been living in 
Brooklyn, that he should not return, as business necessitated his 
leaving town for a little while. He gave her instructions, however, 
to forward all his letters and messages to the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

Daisy, as might have been expected, was very anxious to know the 
reason for this sudden move ; but her inquiries failed to elicit any 
information from her father beyond the fact that he was going to the 
hotel, and a gentleman was to call and see her, in order to give her 
some information. She made no further remark, and asked no more 
questions. She seemed to be indifferent as to whither she 
went after Jakes’ visit. 

Daisy had seated herself at the window of her room. From 
motives of economy her father had taken apartments at the very top 
of the huge pile of buildings constituting the hotel. Here she had 
commenced some needlework in the hope of diverting her thoughts ; 
but soon she let it fall into her lap, and, sinking into a reverie, she 
gazed down into the roaring stream of life that flowed far below ; 
and do what she would she could not keep Robert Boulcourt out of 
her head. She dreamed of that eventful night when he had told his 
love. 

Ah! what a brief snatch of joy that was for her. It seemed now 
to be the only gleam in a darkened life, 


“Where is he?” she wondered, “Poor fellow. Was he very 


much hurt at my sudden disappearance? Does he think of me 


ever! Perhaps not. Men forget easier than women.” Then she 


repeated to herself, while the tears streamed down her face— 


“T have had joy and sorrow ; I have proved 
What life can give—have loved and been beloved. 
I am sick and heartsore, 
And weary—let me sleep, 
But deep, deep, 
Never to waken more !” 
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Often since she arrived in America she had been on the point of 
writing to him, and asking his forgiveness, but at the last moment 
her heart always failed her. 

“What can I say?” she over and over again asked herself. And 
if he had been wounded, was it good to open the wound afresh. 
Time was a wonderful healer, and would surely heal this wound. 
As for herself, better that she died out of his memory, as she hoped 
soon to die out of the memory of everyone. 

With this despairing sort of philosophy the wretched girl had 
tried to console herself, but it gave her little comfort, for her life 
seemed very barren, and before her she saw no light to guide or to 
help her. 

As she was thus musing and dreaming, she was suddenly startled 
by a knock at the door. Her eyes were wet, and she hastily applied 
her handkerchief as a servant entered to say that a gentleman—a 
friend of her father—had called and wished to see her. Daisy was 
very much surprised, and hesitated what to do ; but after some little 
reflection she requested that the gentleman should be asked for his 
card. 

The servant retired to deliver this message, but had scarcely shut 
the door before it was again opened, and there entered Rudolph 
Jakes. 

Daisy had gone to the mirror over the mantelpiece to arrange the 
straggling locks of hair that hung about her face, and turning sud- 
denly as the noise of the opening door attracted her, she uttered a 
suppressed scream, and her face became blanched as the blood 
rushed back upon her heart. Of all men she had not expected to 
see this one, and of all other men whom she had ever known she 
hated and loathed this one the most. If a rattlesnake had suddenly 
presented itself she could not have been more horrified, or felt a 
greater sense of disgust and fear than she did at the presence of this 
coarse, vulgar and bejewelled man. 

“Rudolph Jakes,” she exclaimed with a shudder when her 
astonishment allowed her to speak. 


“Yes, my dear, why not?” he said as he glanced at his paste 


diamonds. Then after a pause—“ Since you have not the politeness 
to ask me to be seated, I’ll take the liberty of making myself at 


home.” 


He drew up a chair to the table and seated himself. 
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This very act, so impertinent, so audacious, so vulgar, gave her 
courage, and regaining some of her composure, as the old look of 
determination and hardness such as was wont to be there when she 
had to meet unpleasantness, came into her face, she demanded 
sternly— 

“What do you want, you cur, you coward ¢” 

*‘ Now, now, my darling, don’t use bad names, and don't lose your 
temper,” he said with a hideous leer of his small eyes. “ Pray be 
seated now. Come. Let me hand you a chair.” 


* No, go back,” she cried in a tone that rather astonished him. 
“T will not sit in the presence of such a contemptible hound. If 
you have come here to see my father, you can wait until he returns ; 


but I will retire, for your very presence makes me ill.” 


She made a movement towards the door, but with a laugh he 
placed himself before her and barred her way. 

“ My dear child——” 

“Do not address me like that. From your foul lips it is grossly 
offensive. To you I am Miss Easton.” 


‘Miss Easton, then,” he repeated with a snigger. “ Being here 
on a professional visit, I naturally thought that my old, though 
ungrateful, apprentice would be glad to see me. Enjoying the 
pleasure of your father’s acquaintance, I sought him out—that will 
account for my being here.” 

Daisy straightened herself, and looking at him in a manner that 
made him wince, she, with withering contempt, said— 

“Then, as your only object was to see me, you have gratified your 
wish. Now, then, you will gratify me by withdrawing.” 


“Really, my dear, your politeness increases as your beauty fades,” 
he remarked with a sneer. 


‘You wretched, paltry coward and craven,” she hissed, defiantly, 
and stamping her feet at him. ‘“ Even you should shrink from 
insulting an unprotected woman. I have borne your insults before 
now because I was inexperienced and childish. I am no longer a 
child, and the events of the last few months have given me experi- 
ence. God knows, bitter enough. Now listen to what I am going 
to say. If you dare to forget that I am a woman, I will find some- 
one who is man enough to teach you manners, and, failing that, I will 
undertake to horsewhip you myself. Now, go.” 
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As she spoke she laid her hand on the bell rope, and looked at him 
menacingly. 

He smiled, but it was not a pleasant smile. There was some- 
thing sinister in his coarse, blotched, red face. 

He did not like to be bearded in this way, but he held a trump 
card in reserve, and he thought to himself, “my precious beauty, I 


will make you writhe before [ have done with you.” 


* What is the purpose of your visit? State it briefly, and relieve 
me of your hateful presence.” She still kept her hand on the bell- 
pull, and she never took her eyes off his face. 


“ Perhaps,” he sneered, ‘if I were a certain Robert Boulcourt you 
would be more gracious to me.” 


“Do not dare to pollute his name by mentioning it with your foul 
lips,” she cried passionately. ‘ He was always what you could not 


possibly be, a man and a gentleman.” 


“Tndeed !” This was long drawn out, and uttered with a 
contemptuous laugh. ‘ Not such a man nor quite the gentleman 
you imagine. He managed to impress you with that belief, to 
what end you best know. But I can tell you this. He was a 
scamp.” 

Daisy beat the carpet with her foot, and her eyes flashed. 

She was long-suffering and patient, but this fellow’s taunts were 
almost more than she could bear. Had she possessed a horsewhip 
at that moment the fellow’s face would of a certainty have borne the 
impress of it. 

“To call you a coward,” she exclaimed, with positive fierceness, 
‘were to give you too good a name. Knowing what I do know of 
you, added to this fresh meanness, makes me look upon you with 
perfect loathing. I shudder at your very presence, and if you do not 
go I will summon the servants and have you turned out. The 
gentleman you speak of is too good, too noble even to be mentioned 
by such a thing as you.” 

She walked to the window, for she was quivering with anger, and 
she wanted to turn her face, which was wet with tears, from her 
persecutor. But he had not done with her yet. His revenge was 
to come, He would torture her. 


It would give him pleasure to see her writhing and her eyes 
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blinded with tears. She had so often thwarted him that he hated 
her. 

“T will undeceive you,” he said, “painful though it is for me to 
have to do it. This fellow, this Robert Boulcourt, told you that he 
loved you. It wasalie. He made a boast of it afterwards in an 
hotel in Belfast, and he said that he could twist you round his 
finger. More than that, he openly made statements that reflected 
on your honour.” 

She had kept her face averted ; but she turned now, her face was 
scarlet with passion, and she dug her nails into the palms of her 
hands with excitement. 

“Tt is false ; a foul, monstrously wicked libel,” she hissed. 

Her eyes seemed to flash fire, and she looked as though she would 
do him a mischief. 

The man sat there unmoved, a smile wreathing itself about his 
cruel mouth. He had sent one shaft home—he saw that, and he 
would yet drive another. 

“What I tell you is true,” he answered, deliberately. “The 
fellow is a trickster and a knave.” 

*‘T will not listen to your calumnies,” she cried, angrily. She 
was about to pull the bell-cord, when he stopped her by saying— 

“ Hold your hand, or there may be a scene. You must hear me 
since you have impugned my veracity, and what I state I will back 
with proofs that even you will not be able to doubt. Now you may 
not be aware of it, young lady, but at the time that this precious 
scoundrel, Boulcourt, was beguiling you with protestations of love, 
he was pledged to marry a lady in London.” 

“ Your words are as false as your own craven heart,” she exciaimed, 
her indignation almost choking her. ‘‘He had been engaged, but 
the engagement had been broken off.” 

“So he told you, and you were poor fool enough to believe him. 
Oh, don't look as though you were going to eat me. Iam _ speaking 
by the card, you may depend upon it, and before I’ve done you will 
perhaps change your tune. This man, this gentleman, whom you 


are so pleased to think so infinitely above me, was just about as 


false-hearted as he could possibly be. What his object was in so 


grossly deceiving you it is not for me to say, or even suggest. That 


is a matter for your consideration. It is only my business now to 
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tell you that you had no sooner left than he married this very lady 
to whom he was engaged when he was making a fool of you.” 

“ Married ;” she echoed with a despairing wail, and literally 
staggering as though she had received a physical blow, while her 
face became ashen. 

Her cowardly torturer noticed the effect he had produce1, and he 
gloated over it. 

With a wonderful effort she recovered herself a little, and said 
with some firmness— 

“Tf you were to go down on your knees and swear that the state- 
ment was true, I would tell you that you spoke falsely.” 

“‘T have no doubt you would,” he said, with his old sneer. “I 
know something of your stubbornness, and am therefore prepared 


2 ” 
for anything. 


“Go, leave me; for God's sake go, and say not another word,” she 
cried in agony as she pressed her temples with her hands, as though 
she was suffering intolerable pain there. 

The villain’s heart beat quicker with a sense of keen delight as he 
saw how he was racking this miserable girl, who almost looked as if 
she were going to fall down dead. But he was not at all concerned 
about that. He remembered how in the past time she had defeated 
him on every possible point. But now his hour of triumph had 
come, and like all such cravens he was delighted at his success, 
notwithstanding that his victim was a weak, defenceless, and suftfer- 
ing girl. 

“T will go when I have done,” he said deliberately, and scowling 
at her now from beneath his ragged eyebrows ; “ but I haven't quite 
done yet. I said just now that I was not likely to make such a 
statement as I have done without such proof that even you would 
have to admit the accuracy of. I knew, from past experience, that 


it would be no use trying to convince you of anything that you had 


made up your mind not to believe, and so I came armed against any 


objection you might have.” 


As he spoke he produced from his purse a tiny slip of paper such 
as might have been cut from some newspaper. The scrap contained 
the announcement of marriage between Robert Boulcourt, of Boul- 
court Hall, Guildford, and Mary, second daughter of J. Hartley, 
Esq., of Kensington Gate, London. 
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He handed this scrap of printed matter to her, and, with a malici- 
ous and devilish smile on his bloated face, he said— 

“There ; perhaps that will satisfy you.” 

She took the paper with trembling hand, and slowly read it. 

He kept his eyes fixed upon her, as if he had been an animal watch- 
ing its prey, rather than a human being, who was deliberately 
breaking another human being’s heart. 

But, then, what did it matter? It was only a woman’s heart, 
and this pitiable craven had broken women’s hearts before that day. 

He watched her, but if he expected to read in her ghastly white 
face evidence of the agony she was enduring, then was he disap- 
pointed. In so far as that was concerned, at any rate, she defeated 
him. No muscle of her face moved ; there was not the faintest sign 
that she was affected. 

She folded the paper up deliberately, and, with astonishing coolness, 
placed it in her own purse. Then with measured words she said— 

‘You have executed your mission, now then go.” 

The triumph was her’s now. He had come here to crush her, but 
she had crushed him. In his exasperation he felt, as he saw how he 
had failed, that he would like to strangle her, for never since the 
moment when he had first got the unhappy girl into his clutches had 
he been able to defeat her. She was in possession of a power stronger 
than any he could bring to bear, and such a man could not but feel 
embittered as he recognised this. He had played his last and trump 
card, played with a flourish, too, but it had missed its mark, it had 
failed in its object, and he had nothing left to do now but go, as she 
ordered him to do. 

He rose slowly from his seat and held out his hand; but she 


shrank from him in disgust. 


“T am sorry your obstinate nature will not allow you to acknow- 


ledge a service,” he said. Then he added ironically and asa parting 
shaft—“ Quite apart from this service which I have rendered you, 
you ought to have been glad to see an old friend, and to have chatted 
about old times. However, when we meet again, you will perhaps 
come down a little. Till then, adieu.” 

She made no answer, no attempt to retort, did not even move 
from the spot where she was standing until he had shuffled out of 
the room and closed the door. Then she flew to the door and bolted 


it, and strained nature giving way at last, she threw up her arms 
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with an agonised wail of pain, and sank down on the floor an inert 
mass. 

For some time she lay perfectly still, as if death had stricken her ; 
but at last she moved and groaned, and then she wept hot, passionate 
tears of agony. 

Presently she rose with difficulty, for she was weak and ill. She 
unbolted the door, and went to her own bedroom. Her face was 
red, and her eyes swollen. For nearly an hour she bathed her face 
in cold water, and that done, she brushed back with savage energy 
the beautiful hair from her white temples. 


A changed expression had come into that face. Great sorrows 
are powerful and sudden in their effects. It was the case with her. 
The soft, pleasing, girlish look had gone, and in its place had come a 
look of hardness, recklessness, indifference. 


When she returned to the sitting room she found her father there. 
He had been waiting for her for some time. She greeted him 
warmly, and made a few common-place remarks, Then she said 
suddenly— 

“ Father, is it still your wish that [ should marry Frank Tritt ?” 

“ Why, of course, it is, my dear. You know that.” 

“ Very well, then, your wish shall be gratified. I will be his wife 
as soon as ever you and he like.” 

Reginald Easton was taken a little by surprise, for in spite of the 
assurance given him by Jakes, he never really believed he would 
succeed. But it was evident now that he had done so, for the 
consent that he had tried to get without succeeding was at last 
given. 

He could not, nor did he attempt, to conceal his delight. He 
wanted her to go downstairs and dine with him, but she refused on 
the plea of suffering from a bad headache. So he went alone, and 
he found Jakes waiting for him. 

** Well, have I kept my promise ?” asked the showman. 

‘You have,” said Easton, eagerly, and he now grasped the hand 
of the man whom he affected to despise so much a few hours ago. 
Then the two went and dined right royally at Easton's expense, who, 
on the strength of his good fortune, gave his orders with unbounded 


lavishness, and indulged in unlimited quantities of champagne. He 
wanted Jakes to tell him the secret of his success, but this the 
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miscreant refused to do, but, sipping his wine with the air of a 


grandee, he said— 

“T do not often fail in what I undertake. I told you I would do 
this trick, and I have done it. It is not necessary for you to 
enquire how I brought about the change in your daughter. All 
you have to do is to be thankful for the result and keep faith 


with me.” 
(To be continued.) 





NEW YEAR MEMORIES. 


Many New Years I’ve seen, count I have kept of them, 
Twenty-one times have they sped since my birth ; 
What have I got then to say in respect of them, 


Were they o’erladen with sunshine and mirth ? 


Sweet were the New Years, but what did they bring to thee ? 
Only the routine of life at the best ; 
Carols they may have been willing to sing to thee, 


Leave out the carols, ’tis well they should rest. 


Bring what each year may, what do you know of it ? 
Some contain joy-notes and blisses galore ; 
Sunshine is warm, but we often make snow ef it, 


Some years have broken their hearts o'er and o’er. 


New Years long sped, and all that ye brought to me, 
How ye light up my cold heart like a dream ; 
Sweet are the memories experience taught to me, 


Through the bright days of their exquisite gleam. 


Many New Years I’ve seen, count I have kept of them, 
Twenty-one times have they sped since my birth ; 
All I can say then in loving respect of them, 
Is—they were full of sweet sunshine and mirth. 


Osburn Blackburn. 





WALTER BESANT. 


THIS prominent and popular novelist was born at Ports- 


mouth in 1838, and educated at King’s College, London, 
and Christ’s, Cambridge, where he won honours in 
mathematics and divinity. Intended for the church, he 
preferred a secular career, and was for a time pro- 
fessor in the Royal College of Mauritius. His first book, ‘‘ Studies 
in Early French Poetry,” appeared in 1868. “The French 
Humourists,” 1873, and “ Rabelais,” 1877, were contributed to a 
series of Ancient and Foreign Classics, and “Coligny,” 1879, and 
“ Whittington,” 1881, to the New Plutarch Series, of which Mr. 
Besant is one of the editors. With Professor Palmer (whose 
biography he published in 1883), he wrote a ‘ Ilistory of Jeru- 
salem,” 1871, for the Palestine Exploration Fund, of which he has 
long been secretary ; and for it he edits “The Survey of Western 
Palestine.” These and other duties have not interfered with his 
prolific activity in his chief vocation. His partnership with James 
Rice (1846-1882) began in 1871. They dramatised two of their 
novels, ‘‘ Ready Money Mortiboy,” and “Such a Good Man.” Mr. 
Besant is the sole author of ‘‘ The Revolt of Man,” ‘‘ The Captain's 
Room,” and “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” 1882, ‘‘ All in a 
Garden Fair,” 1883, “ Dorothy Foster,” 1884, “ Uncle Talk,” 1885, 
“Children of Gibeon,” 1886, and “The World Went Very Well 
Then,” 1887, His latest books are “ Katherine Regina,” 1888, and 
“For Faith and Freedom,” |]889, novels, “ ‘lhe Eulogy of Richard 
Jefferies,” 1888, and “ Fifty Years Ago,” 1888, a vivid and compre- 
hensive historical sketch, which, as one critic says, is “ written with 
great vigour, and succeeds in representing the times very much more 
fully than do the illustrations, numerous and striking as these are.” 
Since the death of his literary partner, Mr. Besant has more 
freely followed his own tastes and impulses, and these have led him 
mainly in two directions—English History and philanthropic effort. 
Two of his recent novels, “ Dorothy Foster” and “For Faith and 
Freedom,” are written in the first person and mainly in the character 
of the heroine. In the first the lady is an adherent of the Stuarts, 
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and her friends come to grief in the rising of 1715 ; in the other the 
narrator, the daughter of an ejected Puritan minister, is dragged 
into Monmouth’s Rebellion, 1685, and sold for a slave (that is what 
it came to), in Barbadoes. Both abound in local colour, and are 
apparently true to the spirit of the times. 

The author’s zeal for social reform found efficient expression in 
‘¢ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” a book which first broached the 
idea of the People’s Palace, afterwards erected in London. His 
sympathy with that most unfortunate class, young women of gentle 
birth and good education, deprived of their natural protectors, and 
compelled to seek a livelihood in the throng and rush of the 
metropolis, was vigorously expressed in “ Katherine Regina.” Mr. 
Goldwin Smith might object to these as “ propagandist novels ;” but 
his view is somewhat narrow. The modern novel covers the whole 
field of human life, and has a right to take in anything which 
concerns human beings: reforms may be urged or abuses exposed 
without violating the canons of art or losing the interest of the story. 

Mr. Besant’s books are always pleasant and wholesome, often 
instructive, not seldom humorous, sometimes pathetic. He is but 
lately turned fifty, and should have full twenty good years before 
him, in which so diligent and well-furnished a workman may do 
much to amuse and improve his readers. 





A NEW YEAR'S WISH. 


The days are short, the wind blows cold, 
The passing year is growing old, 
His end is drawing near ; 
And I sincerely wish, my friend, 
That joy your footsteps may attend 


Throughout the coming year. 


In January may you find 
Abuncant pleasures of the mind 
The wintry days to cheer ; 
To routs and parties may you go, 
And “trip on light, fantastic toe ” 


Throughcut the coming year. 





A New Year's Wish. 


When February skies are grey, 
May countless valentines convey 
Sweet nothings to your ear ; 
And may you—e’en when Spring has fled— 
The “ primrose-patch ” of pleasure tread 
Throughout the coming year. 


When March winds bluster loud and high, 
May “ you be blow’d” but moderately 

In breezy atmosphere ; 
And may your heart, which gladness fills, 
Dance gaily as the daffodils 

Throughout the coming year. 


When April showers refresh the soil, 

Oh! may they not your garments spoil 
Nor put them out of gear ; 

May sunny skies be bright and blue 

And never changeable to you 


Throughout the coming year. 


When May comes in—(to poets kind 
ut which to each prosaic mind 
Most icy doth appear)— 
May you escape her countless ills, 
Her toothaches, coughs, catarrhs and chills, 


Throughout the coming year. 


May June her roses on you shed, 
Pink, creamy, yellow, white and red— 


Sweet flowers without a peer ; 


And, oh! may all things seem to you 


Soft-tinted with a rosy hue 
Throughout the coming year. 


In warm July on tennis-lawn, 

May you enjoy the game from dawn 
Till eve enfolds our sphere ; 

And through whate’er events betide 

Have always “ Vantage ” on your side 
Throughout the coming year. 





A New Year’s Wish. 


When August’s corn-fields wave knee-deep, 
May you a joyful harvest reap 
Of pleasures passing dear ; 
Though sounds of threshing wake each morn, 
May no one tread upon your corn 
Throughout the coming year. 


When cool September’s shots are heard, 
Which come to slay each dicky-bird 

And bring it to its bier, 
Since—turned to game—the birds grow few, 
Make nobody make game of you 


Throughout the coming year. 


When “chill October” rears his crest, 
Oh! may you never be depressed 

By yellow leaves and sere ; 
To you may autumn ne’er seem old, 
But just another age of gold 


Throughout the coming year. 


November skies are black as night 
(Or Day and Martin) and no light 

Relieves the prospect drear ; 
Yet may you rise above the clime, 
And have a really jolly time 


Throughout the coming year. 


When old December comes at last, 
And all the year is gone and past 


And his successor here, 


May you—untouched by care or pain— 


In health and strength enjoy again 
Another coming year. 


Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 





BOB BOASTS NIECE. 


A TALE OF A GREAT SNOW. 


By A. T. STORY. 
Author of ‘* Fifine,” ‘‘ Only Half a Hero,” ete, 


CHAPTER I. 


FEW years ago I[ took the opportunity afforded by a 
few days of leisure to pay a visit to Caverton, a 
village in the heart of a northern county, where a 
good many years before I had first seen the light. 


¢ and had never 


3) 


1 had left the place when very youn 
again set eyes upon it till one bright autumn morning | alighted at 
the door of the little village inn from the carriage which had brought 
me from the nearest railway station, seven miles away. Having no 
relatives nor any acquaintance in the village, I was obliged to put 
up at the inn, and a very quiet, old-fashioned, comfortable little 
place I found it, with a swinging sign in front, bearing the picture 
of a red cow, and a large orchard at the back so redolent of apples 
that the very air seemed to be an etherealised cider.’ I was very 
glad that I had selected the Red Cow for my lodging, because the 
landlord was a cheerful, chatty man, who was able to “ post me up” 


with regard to everybody and everything in and about the village ; 


and because, moreover, he gave me the following authentic story. 


It was Saturday when I arrived, and the next morning, and again 
in the evening, when the village folk began to flock into church, I 
joined the throng, and presently found myself worshipping where, 
years before, my parents had worshipped, and their parents before 
them. After the evening service I was joined by my host of the 
Red Cow, who, taking me a little aside among the graves, pointed 
out, one after another, the notables of the village—who they 
were and what they had done. Some lingered to talk—farmers and 
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farm folk chiefly, who did not get into the village every day, and so 
must take the opportunity to make up their chronicle of news, 
Among these my host presently descried one who seemed to excite 
in him an especial interest. 

“Do you see that man there?” he exclaimed, ‘“ carrying a thick- 
knobbed, ugly-looking blackthorn stick ; small head, heavyish jaws, 
little sleepy-looking eyes—standing there near the porch? Do you 
see him? Well, that’s the uncle of the girl whose banns you just 
now heard published for the first time. His name is Bob Boast. 
No beauty, is he? but a man well known in these parts, Something 
bulldog-looking about him, eh? And bulldog-like he is in character, 
too ; anything that he once gripped he never let go—never! He had 
a brother—a twin-brother, the father of the girl—who was almost 
his opposite in everything ; as handsome as he is plain, as fickle as 
he is tenacious, as gay and sparkish as he is gloomy and sedate. You 
seldom see Bob smile ; Dick was all laughter. Bob has the reputa- 
tion of being near; Dick was a spendthrift of spendthrifts Bob 
never broke his word; Dick seldom kept his. Dick started life 
with what is considered a fortune in these parts; Bob started with 
nothing Dick died ruined and disgraced ; while Bob is accounted 
one of the richest farmers in the country side. 

“ See, the girl joins him! She draws the smiles out of him when 
no one else can. Pretty enough for a poem, say you? Ay, and a 
poem her story is! But it’s a sad one, as I think most true poems 
are. However, you shall judge for yourself, if you feel inclined to 
hear the tale. It is well worth hearing, and it will help to pass the 
evening pleasantly ; perhaps, too, it may dispose you to sleep, though 
T hope you won't find it so wearisome as that.” 


A little later on, finding ourselves seated in front of a bright fire 


in the comfortable parlour of the inn, I mentioned the name of Bob 


Boast, for I was very anxious that my host should not forget to tell 
me his story. There was no fear of that however, he being as 
desirous to tell it as Ito hear. After a few prefatory remarks, 
therefore, he narrated the story very much in words and in style as 
follows :— 

I always think, he began, that there is something fatal in a man’s 
character. He gets it with his birth, and it goes with him to his 
grave ; and everything through life seems somehow to shape itself 
to it. Perhaps I don’t explain my idea very well; but what I mean 
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to say is this: that a man is liable to attract to himself the 
elements that chiefly go to the making up of his character. So, 
if he be melancholy, he gets melancholy surroundings. And that 
seems to have been mainly the case with Bob Boast, Nobody hardly 
ever knew him to laugh, and, as I said before, Annie is about the 
only person who can bring a smile to his lips. 

He might have been different if he had had a different wife. But, 
as I said, every man to his like, and it was Bob’s luck, being of a 
gloomy and choleric disposition, to get a bad-tempered wife. If she 
had been gentle and of a gayer turn, she might have softened his 
melancholic nature. However, every man has his cross to bear in 
one way or another, and Bob Boast’s was a cross wife. Everybody 
was surprised that she should have turned out so, because as a young 
woman she always seemed merry and light-hearted enough. But 
she was not much known in these parts; she came to live with an 
aunt when she was about eighteen, and nobody seems to have known 
anything about her parents, what or who they were. What’s more, 
I’ve heard tell it was a case of love at first sight on Bob’s part, and 
I doubt it was. Don’t I believe in love at first sight? No, that I 
don’t. It’s like staking your life on the toss ofa halfpenny. It’s 
risky all round. However, perhaps Bob himself was no great catch. 
Anyway he was a hardworking man, and if he was tight he paid his 
way, and that’s more than can be said of his brother, between whom 
and Hagar—that was the name of Bob’s wife—there was said to 
have been some slight love-passages. 

As I said, Dick started well, having inherited some few hundreds 
of pounds from a relative who was taken by his handsome face, and 
thought everything was as handsome within. He went into 
business for himself as a carpenter and wheelwright, that being his 
trade ; but it was not long befcre he had to compound with his 
creditors. _He would have been in a hard case if it had not been 
for Bob coming to his rescue with a couple of hundred pounds that 
Dick had advanced him in order that he might take his first farm, 
which he had made to pay so well that he was able to return the 
money long before the time expired for which it was lent. But 
while the one throve, the other went from bad to worse. When Bob 


was going into his present holding, Greystone Farm, Dick was going 


through the Bankruptcy Court for the second time. 
A little after this Dick got so ill that he resolved to try his luck 
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in Australia, and Bob found him the money to go. He was rather 
successful, made a little money, and in less than two years came 
back to spend it. Whether he paid Bob back the money he had 
borrowed to pay his passage out or not, I don’t know; but within a 
month or two of his return he married one of the prettiest and 
modestest girls in the village, and shortly after that a coolness 
sprang up between the two brothers that was never properly healed, 
at least not until within a few days of Dick’s sad end. Everybody 
thought when Dick married that he would settle down and become 
a steady, industrious man. But in that they were mistaken. It 
didn’t seem to be in Dick to be anything but a flighty, wayward, 
and too easily influenced young fellow. When he had work he was 
too ready to neglect it; when he had none he was ill-tempered, 
and gave his wife but a bad time of it. But she, good 
soul, never complained; her fault was that she could hardly 
see any fault in him. So their little home became but a sorry one ; 
and often, when Dick was away, ostensibly seeking for work, but in 
reality off with his boon companions (for that was Dick’s bane), it 
fell to his brother to see that his wife and child did not starve. 


Bob had by this time also married, his wedding following very 


quickly on the heels of Dick’s; and what with the scapegrace’s 
neglect of his wife, and his forgetfulness to pay back the sums he 
was continually borrowing from his thrifty brother, the coolness that 
had long existed became a downright quarrel ; so bad, indeed, was it 
that for some years they seldom met, and if they did meet could 
hardly pass a friendly word. 

At last Dick got into a very bad scrape, and he could see nothing 
else for it but to swallow his pride, and go over to see Bob, hoping, 
by a show of repentance and a promise to amend and pay up, to get 
another loan out of him. But Bob was not to be soft-sawdered this 
time ; and they parted worse friends than ever. Within a month Dick 
wassold up. It was for apettysum, and people said that Bob might have 
paid down the money twice over and not hurt himself very much. 
In that I think they did him wrong ; for why should a man who is 
steady and saving be for ever putting his hand into his pocket to 
pay the debts of another, who never thinks of his liabilities till they 
become clamorous, and then he is ready to go to anybody, hat in 
hand, for a favour. 


Anyway, Dick being sold up, and his credit all gone, was obliged 
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to go to journey-work again. He didn’t like it, and he cursed Bob 
night and morning. He was now more and more from home, and 
sometimes his poor wife did not hear from him for weeks together, 
Then, delicate as she was, she would have to go and do plain sewing 
in order to keep a bit of fire in the grate and a bit of bread in the 
cupboard. They were hard times for her, poor woman ; but she had 
never an ill word for Dick for all that. 

Poor Mary! She was about the sweetest and tenderest bit of 
womanhood that ever plighted troth to aman. And to think she 
sheuld have chanced on such a good-for-nothing fellow as Dick 
Boast! It does seem sometimes as though the ways of Providence 
were past finding out. If women were all like her—well, I’m afraid 
we should not think much of trying to get to heaven. To say 
nothing of her comeliness, she had the sweetest temper and the most 
winning ways of any woman I ever knew. 

Bob could have forgiven his brother much, and did ; but he never 
forgave him for his treatment of Mary, and I wonder what man of 
feeling would. When I first came into these parts she was a bit 
pale, with narrow sunken cheeks ; but I am told she was the win- 
somest girl in the village when Dick wed her; and to the last she 
had the rarest eyes your ever saw—like stars. And the little girl 
took after her. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was Christmas time, and severe winter weather. Snow covered 
all the country side, and there was not a brook but was frozen from 


Durden Hill to Langly Beck. Bob's farm is on the Pogis side ; his 


meadows on one side run down to the Beck ; and it was only like 


a step to the village from Greystones across the footbridge by Salter’s 
mill ; but some years before Bob and Salter had had a quarrel, and 
after that Boast would never go that way, but always went up by 
Pogis, or else he took the road by the town-end bridge, full a mile 
round about, even taking the short cut across the fields. 

Bob Boast stood by the gate on Christmas Eve, and everything 
was as white as frost and snow could make it—trees, hedges, 
meadows, farm-buildings—everything. And the stars were out like 
lambs in a mild spring time, Suddenly the bells of Claverton 


Church began to ring; you don’t often hear them very plainly at 
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Greystones, because of the wood and the rising ground, but on this 
particular Christmas Eve they rang out so distinct and clear that 
they seemed to have been taken from the church tower and rung 


right overhead. 


Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong bell, 
Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong bell. 


Bob must have been feeling pretty soft-hearted as he looked at 
the white frost-bitten world and thought of the misery it meant to 
many poor folk ; and when the bells began, he thought they said : 


Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong bell, 
Dick's away, and wife’s unwell. 


And without more ado he stepped into the house, took his stick, 
told Hagar that he would be back again in about an hour, and 
started straight off for Caverton, intending to go and see how Mary 
was, and if anything had been heard of Dick; for he knew he had 
been away for a month or more. The farmer walked towards the 
mill as if he purposed taking that way, but he suddenly bethought 
himself and turned off when a few yards from the footbridge, and 
took the path for Town-end. But something happened just as @ 

reached the bend of the brook—the cry of a flock of wild ducks 
going south, or something of the kind—and he turned round to see 
what it was, and, imagine his surprise to behold Dick going from the 
footbridge in the direction of the farm. There was no mistaking his 
tall, slim figure, and long, easy stride. Bob was pleased, and at 
once retraced his steps. He entered by the front door, put up his 
hat and stick, and walked into the kitchen, expecting to see Dick 
there. But there was nobody there but Hagar, knitting by the fire 


as when he went out, and Charger sleeping with his muzzle between 


his paws. Hagar thought it was very soon for her husband to be 
back when he said he would be an hour gone, but she said nothing, 
because, like Kibly Beck, there was nothing with her between 
drought and a flood. 

Bob stood a moment undecided on the threshold, then he said, 
** Where’s Dick ?” 

“Where’s Dick?” cried Hagar, with a start. “How should I 
know where Dick is?” 


*T saw him come in just now,” said Bob, 
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“You've been dreaming, or else you got more at Job Pantry’s 
than you ought to have done.” 

Job l’antry kept the Chequers Inn at Pogis. 

“T got nought at Job’s,” said Bob, ‘and I’m a dead man if I didn’t 
see Dick walk up from the footbridge and came in by the foldyard.” 

‘‘Lawks! what nonsense you do talk, Robert Boast! You had 
better tell me next that I am blind. I never had a peck o’ sense, 


according tq you. They say wicked people sometimes lose their wits 


on Christmas Eve, when Our Lord—goodness gracious! What’s the 
matter with the clock ?” 

The old eight-day clock had stopped, a thing that had not hap- 
pened before in all their married days ; though there was a legend 
in the family that such a thing had befallen when Bob’s grandfather 
died. 

‘You must have omitted to wind it up,” said Hagar ; “it is like 
your forgetfulness.” 


“ Wife, peace for once ! 


I forgot no winding up ; there’s more in 
it than you think. I'll go round and see Mary.” 

“ And jeave me here alone with the clock stopped ?” 

“You've got Charger, and there’s half-a-dozen within call. As 
for the clock, that’s soon set right. I'll not be long.” 

‘** You’re never at rest unless you’re going to see Mary.” 

** Why, I haven't seen Mary for a week.” 

“There, threap me down, do; I say you are always going to see 


” 


her. 

“ Hagar !” 

Bob approached his wife and stretched out his hand as though to 
place it on her shoulder, at the same time beginning to repeat her 
name ; but he achieved no more than “ Hag—,” when she suddenly 
drew herself away with a hasty movement, and said, “O, don’t 
Hagar me!” 

Bob again got his hat and stick, and Hagar, as if relenting a bit 
in her harsh mood, accompanied him to the door. But neither the 
beauty of the night nor the Christmas bells penetrated the hard 
carapace of her heart. She said, “If you’re long I shall go to bed 
without you.” 

The farmer said: “I saw him come up there from the mill as 
plainly as I see you, and he was in his moleskins, too, I dread it’s a 
token of his end.” 
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Hagar laughed. ‘ No such riddance of bad rubbish,” she said. 
“ But be quick, or maybe you'll see some more ghosts.” 

Arriving at the little low-eaved, two-roomed cottage where Mary 
now lived, Bob opened the door and unceremoniously entered. He 
was surprised to see, instead of Mary, a number of women, who were 
standing about the fireplace in subdued talk. Pob had not a gentle 
way with women; the one with whom he had been most intimate 
had proved so harsh to him, that he distrusted them all; they were 
all alike, he thought, except one, and somehow he had come to regard 
her as one of the choir of angels, although not just now in her choir- 
seat. He had expected to see Mary now, instead of this pack of 
females, and it put him out somewhat, so that he asked gruffly, 
‘* Where’s Mrs. Boast ?” 

One of the women who had turned round with the rest, 


” 


so as to face him, said—‘She is —— He thought she said 
“ dead,” but he was not sure, as the word seemed to die on her lips, 
and she burst into tears. The others, in lieu of handkerchiefs, 
applied the corners of their aprons to their eyes. 

“Dead! nons——!” cried Bob. He was going to say “non- 
sense,” but something like a hand gripped at his throat, half choking 
him. We all know the sensation ; it is like a lump rising; but it is 
most probably a phantom thumb—a survival from the time when 
the only grief of our pre-historic forefathers was the grip of the 
aboriginal brother of the windpipe, ere man had other arms than his 
hands. 

The spokeswoman, seeing him dumbfounded, came to his rescue 
with the words—*‘She died very suddenly, before the doctor could be 
here. She seems to have had some bad news.” 

After a pause, during which Bob struggled with the enemy at his 
throat, he groaned—“ What do you tell me? Where is she?” and 
moved towards the stairs. 


Bob ascended, and standing at the bedroom door heard whispering 


voices within. He tapped gently, and the door was opened by an 
elderly woman—Mrs. Garth, the shoemaker’s wife. She neither 
spoke nor made any sign, but simply stood aside to let him pass. 
Bob walked to the bedside, at the head of which sat another woman, 
who rose and gave place as he approached. He looked on the bed, 
but saw nothing for a moment, the steam of his feelings having got 
into his eyes. When the vapour cleared off he saw Mary’s marble- 
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white face before him, and her thin white hands still and motionless 
on the coverlid. Over against her lay another form, face downwards, 
but not quiescent, like hers ; it was that of a child convulsed with 
sobs. 

The glimmer of a candle on the table by the bed shed a faint light 
on mother and daughter. Bob stood for a few minutes gazing upon 
them, speechless, almost motionless. Once, Mrs. Garth observed 
him apply the ball of his thumb alternately to the corner of each 
eye, and then pass it down his coat. But that was all the outward 
and visible sign of grief that he showed. 


After a while Mrs, Garth approached him with a letter in her 
hand. “Sanders brought her this letter this morning,” she said, 
“and it seemed to affect her very much.” Bob took the letter, and 
read it, holding up one of the candles to do so. Strangely impassive 
man that he was, he shook so violently as he read, that the candle- 
grease dropped on the uncarpeted floor. 


‘Ts it so serious, sir?” asked Mrs. Garth, who could not read. 

“Tt’s from Dick,” said Bob; “‘he seems to have got himself into 
trouble through poaching ; it’s from Boroughcastle Gaol.” 

Mrs. Garth expressed at once her surprise and her sorrow by a 
sound peculiar alike to nursing-women and laying hens—in short, by 
a gentle clucking. 

A little later Bob reached home, bringing with him his little niece 
Annie. Hagar had not fulfilled her threat and gone to bed. A 
messenger had called after Bob left, asking if he would go round and 
see Dick’s wife ; so, being afraid something was the matter, she had 
stayed up. Her heart was a little softened on hearing that Mary 
was dead ; she had never been kindly toward her sister-in-law, and 
now, perhaps, felt a little self-reproach ; we often do when it is of no 
avail. Anyway, Hagar had compassion on the child, and treated 
her with great tenderness, making up a little bed for her in her own 
room, and not shutting an eyelid herself until she saw the little 
one’s eyes fast closed. 

The thought ran through Bob’s mind : 


**Suppose Hagar should take to this little one, and that in her, 


for lack of a child of our own, we should find the wanting link of 


affection between us.” 


However, the next morning—that is, on Christmas Day—Hagar 
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asked her husband where the child’s father was, and if he had been 
made acquainted with Mary’s death ? 

Bob said he had been informed of the sad event. 

Where was he? she persisted in asking. [Dob was obliged to con- 
fess the disgraceful truth Hagar did not say much then, except 


that Dick was a graceless good-for-nothing. 


CHAPTER III. 


On the following day something put Hagar out, and the cat found 


there was no place for her nearer than the barn. Bob was out most 
of the day preparing for the funeral, but when he reached home he 
found the air heavy and electric. Not seeing Annie about, he asked 
what had become of her, and was told that she had been sent out of 
way ‘because she would still keep blubbering.” Bob fetched her 
downstairs and sat with her on his knee by the fire. Hagar shot 
dark, fuliginous glances at them, but I’ob being particularly softened 
to-night, they did not strike, and the impending storm passed off. 

The next day, after Bob had come from the funeral, Hagar asked 
him “ what he was going to do with the girl? Were they going to 
keep the gaolbird’s brat ?” 

A thunder-cloud seemed to hang about Bob’s heavy brows for a 
moment, but he brought the charge of lightning innocuously down 
to the earth by his miraculous forbearance, observing merely : “ For 
the present, yes.” 

During the following week Beb made a journey to Boroughcastle 
and saw Dick. He was undergoing a three months’ sentence for 
being concerned in a poaching affray. He went out merely for “a 
lark,” he said; but they were surprised ; sticks were used, some 
were hurt, and he got caged. The news of poor Mary’s death had 
almost broken him down ; he wept bitterly whenever her name was 
mentioned. When it was time for Bob to go, Dick implored him to 
take care of Annie till he was free. ‘Do that, Bob,” he said ; “help 
me this once more, and I vow to heaven when I come out ot this I 
will mend my ways.” 

Bob bade him be easy on that point; the girl should be well 
cared for. 

Bob cared for the girl, and the more he showed his care and 
affection for her, the more was she hated by his wife. Often had 
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the poor man to stand between the pale, cowering little thing and 
the threatening virago of a woman. One day, when she had beaten 
the child unmercifully, Bob raised his hand to her, but forbore to 
strike. Then the jealous woman rose up in all the vehemence of her 
wrath and said: ‘“‘ You have brought her here and put her betwixt 
us; we have had quarrels before, but up to this day you never 
raised a hand against me.” 

Bob said: “I’ve put nothing betwixt us; but I’ve sworn to 


protect the child, and I will ;” and he set his teeth on that. 


But Hagar could not be appeased. What bad-tempered woman 
can? One day she suggested that the workhouse was the proper 
place for the girl ; they could not afford to keep her, she said. 

Bob replied bitterly ; “Thou art an unreasonable woman. There 
is more thrown away from our table to the pigs than would keep 
three like her.” Then, with an attempt at conciliation, he added: 
“‘ Nay, lass ; look at the thing reasonably—— !” 

But to doubt an unreasonable scold’s reason is to throw the fat 
into the fire. 

*“T am looking at it reasonably!” she cried, ‘‘and say she ought 
to be in the workhouse, not here! ” 

“Reason!” replied Bob. ‘Thy temper is nothing better than a 
hot-headed mule, and thy reason rides her ! ” 

So they reached the end of January, and winter still held the land 
in icy chains. But on the last day of January there was a change; 
the wind went round from east to north, and snow began to fall, at 
first lightly, then in great feather-like flakes. It continued to 
descend all the night, and in the murning there was nearly a foot of 
snow, while in exposed places, where the wind had elbow room, there 
were drifts of it deep enough to swallow up a horse and his rider 
together. The snow continued to fall during the first two days of 
February, although with less pertinacity. 

If there was one thing more than another that tried Hagar’s 
temper it was the cold. She was a hardy enough woman in the 
main, but the cold riled her; and the cold of these last three days 
had frozen the last drop of the milk of human kindness that re- 
mained in her veins. Little Annie, therefore, who had depended so 
much on that drop, found a famine indeed. It was all right when 
her uncle was in; but at this time he had much to do out of doors 


in looking after the sheep and the other cattle. 
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The events of February 2nd are involved somewhat in obscurity. 


Mrs. Winch, who had lived as servant in the house for twenty-years, 


averred that she never knew her mistress come down with so dark a 
look. She went about the house like an icy blast, and everybody 
felt its shivering coldness. It struck poor Annie ere she had time to 
dress. 

The maid Susan found her cowering in her room, afraid to des- 
cend. She carried her down, and gave her some breakfast before 
the back kitchen fire. The virago descended upon her before she 
had finished. What! How dare she? She would teach Susan to 
keep her place, and Mrs. Winch ought to have known better ! 

Susan was out of the way, being busy in the dairy, and so the full 
force of the blast fell upon Mrs. Winch. Poor Winch! She had 
borne with the woman so long that she had not the spirit to turn 
upon her, and contented herself by going about her work muttering 
for the next hour. 

*T doubt she has got a devil,” said Winch to Susan a little 
later. 

*T don’t doubt it,” said Susan, “I’m sure. It would do her good 
to buy a box of them pills as Jodkin brings round.” 

* Well, if they'd make her half as pleasant as Jodkin she could not 
do better,” replied Winch. 

‘‘Tsn’t he pleasant ?” exclaimed the girl putting extra elbowgrease 
into the pan she was scouring. 

Winch had apparently fallen into a brown study, and did not 
reply. 

“Tt’s quite a treat to see his smiling face at the door every 
now and then, especially this winter-time, when one does not often 
get a sight of the sun. I tells him it’s like salve to a sore hurt to 
see him. But seems to me he doesn’t come round as often as he 
used to—do you think ?” 

Susan looked up for a reply, but without interrupting her ener- 
getic scrubbing. She was somewhat startled to see Winch standing 
close to her with her arms akimbo, looking down upon her with a 
smile upon her face that was broadening to a laugh. 

“La! what are you laughing at, Mrs. Winch?” 

‘Tt seems to me that you are in love with the pedlar,’ replied the 
old servant. 


“La, Mrs. Winch! How can you?” cried Susan, blushing. 
] b] i 
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“You have always got his name in your mouth, that’s all. It’s 
Jodkin this and Jodkin that ; Jodkin likes buttermilk, and Jodkin 
Says a rosy apple makes a merry heart.” 

“ Well, and so he does, and I believe it’s true. Did you ever 
know a merrier heart than he’s got ? and he’s always a-eating apples, 
he is,” said Susan. 

“T don’t know as much about his heart as you do,” replied Winch, 
with a laugh. 

** Now don’t, Mrs. Winch ! I only say he eats a lot of apples and 
he’s always merry ; so it stands to reason it must be good to eat em. 
I do believe if mistress ’u’d eat more apples instead of waiting till 


” 


they are rotten —— 

* Hush, she’s coming!” exclaimed Winch, so/to voce, and instantly 
provided for her absence. 

At dinner-time the old servant noticed that Annie’s eyes were 
red ; Bob observed them, too, and her white, scared-looking face, He 
patted her on the head, and said— 

** Dost feel th’ cold, lassie? It be dithering cold.” 

A flash of anger lit up Hagar’s face. Like women of her sort 
generally, she was jealous of attentions paid to all others, though 
she scorned them herself. 

Bob went back to his work. What Annie did then to stir Hagar’s 
wrath Winch did not know—most probably nothing, as nothing 
generally did. Anyway, between two and three o’clock, and nearer 
three than two, she heard her mistress’s voice at its top key, and 
between the pauses of it the girl’s voice sobbing. She listened, and 
heard the little one say— 

“ Oh, auntie, I will go away, and then I shall not make you angry 
any more.” 

**Go away ! you have not the spirit of a mouse or you would have 
gone before this. Neither had your mother, or she wouldn’t have let 
her gaol-bird of a husband kill her before her time.” 

“T willgo! I-won’t hear my father called such names!” cried 
the girl, with a sudden flare-up of spirits. 

‘* Won’t you?” screamed the virago. ‘Then you had better go 
and find him in the big house where he lives, You've only to 


knock at the gate, and the liveried servants will open and let you 


The latter sentence was accompanied by a sneering laugh. 
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Then Winch, hearing Hagar astir, ran away for fear she should be 
caught ; and she heard no more of the girl, nor did she see anything 
of her mistress till near the time when Bob came in. It was not 
long before he asked after Annie. Hagar said she did not know 
where the girl was ; she supposed she was pouting upstairs, as was 
her habit ; and she sent Susan tosee. But she returned immediately, 
saying there was no Annie there. Bob’s face was a picture to behold 
in its gathering blackness. Susan told Winch she was sure there 
was going to be a terrible hullabaloo in the house; and they soon 
had sufficiently tangible evidence of the fact. 

Bob had got a sweetcake in his pocket that he had brought from 
the village ; he had his hand on it ready to produce it as soon as 
Annie appeared ; but when Susan said there was no Annie to be 
found, Bob forgot all about the cake and went and looked for the 
child himself. In vain, however. 

Then followed an inquisition of the whole house, eliciting the facts 
above-mentioned. Finally there was a short interview between Bob 
and Hagar, in the course of which Bob cast some hard words at his 
wife. 

She was not used to them from him, Silent, taciturn man that 
he was, he had seldom been in the habit of replying to her withering 
tongue-hail. 

At the first blast of his wrath she attempted to bear him down 
with the scorn and venom of her tongue ; but he bade her hold her 
peace so sternly, and with such a dark and lowering look, that for 
once she quailed. 

“Tf thou hadst been a man I'd ha’ smitten thee !” he cried. 

“ Threat of beating again!” she whimpered. 


“Threat of beating! What else is there for an unnatural woman, 


without tenderness, without affection, with no bowels of compassion. 


A she-wolf would ’a’ been more pitiful !” 

Hagar winced and gasped, and tried to speak. 

“ Ay, a she-wolf!” reiterated Bob. “To cast the poor thing out 
a night like this !” 

“T didn’t cast her out.” 

“Thy tongue did—thy worse than adder’s tongue—that spits 
poison.” 

When he had ceased speaking, Bob reached down the plaid shawl 
that he used to throw across his shoulders in wet weather, put on 
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his hat, took down a lantern and lighted it ; then taking his stick he 
went to the door, and was about to lift the latch without casting 
another look upon his wife. 

“Where are you going ?” she asked, timidly. 

“To seek the girl—where else ?” 

“Tn such a blinding storm ?” 

“What care I for the storm! It is less inclement than thy 
breast.” 


> 


* But you can do nothing in such a storm,” she replied timidly, 
her temper having all gone in abject terror. 
*T can die!” he answered bitterly ; and so saying went out into 


the blinding snow. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Wuen Bob Boast went out into the night the snow had ceased 


falling for a little while, and the new moon was just visible strug- 


gling through a rift of cloud. Walking along, holding the lantern 
low so as to concentrate its light on the path in front of him, the 
farmer carefully scanned the snow for footmarks. He went towards 
the mi", thinking the girl would have been most likely to take that 
way but though he saw the imprint of feet, he could not be sure 
that any of them were hers, the snow that had since fallen having 
partially obliterated them. At the footbridge he hesitated for a 
moment, and then turned to the right. Along the ridge that 
bordered the brook the snow lay comparatively thin, the wind 
having blown it off into the hollow as soon as it fell. About half 
way to the stile leading into the lane, Bob noticed some deep foot- 
prints in the drift under the lee of the bank. He held his lantern 
down close to the snow in order to scan them the better, and felt 
sure from their size they were Annie’s. He traced them some dis- 
tance across the field towards the farm, so that she must have waded 
most of the way nearly knee deep in snow. 

* Poor bairn !” muttered Bob. 

The farmer continued to follow the brook, certain that he was on 
the right track. In the lane, which was more sheltered from the 
wind, he found the footprints again. Halfa mile brought him to 
the turnpike road and the bridge. Here for a time he lost all trace. 
He crossed and recrossed the bridge, scanning the snow anxiously by 
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the light of his lantern, hoping to find that the wanderer had taken 
the turning to the village, where, of course, there were many who 
would have taken her in. But he could find no satisfactory foot- 
mark, although the snow was comparatively untrodden, and reluct- 
antly he set about examining the turnpike road, But in that direc- 
tion, likewise, he could find no trace, and with a resurging of hope he 
retraced his steps across the bridge. <A little way up the village 
street stood the smithy. Bob could see the gleam of its forge on 
the snow, and resolved to go and ask the smith if he had seen Annie 
pass. As he approached he saw a number of children about the 
door, their faces alternately in gleam and shadow, as the flame of 
the forge rose or sank. Among the rest were one or two girlish 
forms and his heart leapt, hoping to find his niece was one. But 
no; a quick glance told him that she was not there. Nor had 
Ginders, the smith, seen her pass. 

“Have you lost her, then?” asked Ginders, seeing Bob's coun 
tenance fall. 

“ She’s taken a pet and left the house,” said Bob, trying to put 
the matter as pleasantly forall as he could. ‘I traced her by her 
footsteps to the bridge, and thought she might have come this 
way.” 

“She must be a naughty thing to run away like that,” observed 
the brawny smith. 

“No, no!” said Bob, “I doubt the missus has given her some 
cross words.” 

“ Ay! ay!” said the man of iron, understanding. ‘She always 
seemed a quiet enough lass. But like enough she’s got some of 
Dick’s spirit in her.” 

Bob said, “ Poor little thing!” and turned his steps bridgewards 
again. 

He now discovered what he had really dreaded to find, and had 
not the courage before to put to the test—precious as the moments 
were; he found she had taken the moorland road instead of the 
turnpike. It was said to be the nearer way to Boroughcastle by a 
mile, but it led over the wolds, and the boldest man would hardly 
have risked going that path in such weather, even by day. But 
there, by the side of the road to the‘left of the bridge, were her un- 
mistakable footprints. Bob followed them with a beating heart, 


For about half a mile the road followed the brook ; it then diverged 
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to the right, descending first into a hollow, and then mounting a 
slope across which the wind blew with the sharpness of a Sheffield 
blade. 

Boast had now traversed three of the eight miles that lay between 
Caverton and Boroughcastle, and the two worst miles were to come 
—over as wild and bleak a bit of wold as that part of the country 
knew. ‘To make matters worse, the snow began to fall again, and in 
thick, heavy flakes, which the wind flapped in the farmer’s face and 
against his person, sticking them there like bits of plaster. It took 
all his time to keep his eyes clear, let alone watching the path—if a 
bare heath on which every landmark was obliterated by snow could be 
called a path. The man’s heart sank. He could still trace the girl’s 
footsteps ; but he knew that less than half an hour of such a down- 
fall would effectually hide every trace, and then she would be lost ; 
for that she could make her way across the wold in such a storm he 
had not the slightest hope ; nay, he knew it was impossible. 

As Bob was thus exercised and grievously troubled about 
the little runaway, with his right hand holding the lantern, 
while his left held on his hat, and at the same time grasped 
his stick, a peculiar thing happened. He felt something brush past 
him; it actually touched him, whatever it was ; moreover, Bob felt 
a puff of warm breath against his cheek. He turned quickly—in- 
stantly held up his lantern, and scanned the waste all round; but 
there was nothing to be seen, and there was no footstep on the snow 
but his own and the almost obliterated trace of the girl’s tiny foot- 
fall. Yet he could have sworn that someone had passed him ; and 
he could have been equally certain, from the touch on his sleeve and 
the breath on his cheek, that it was his brother. But how came he 
there? And then the absence of footprints! The farmer experi- 
enced a sensation of mingled heat and cold that he could have but 
ill described. 


CHAPTER V. 
Arter her husband had gone forth, Hagar seated herself in her old- 
fashioned, high-backed oaken chair, and took up a half-finished 


stocking and began to knit. The bright needles click-clicked and 


the worsted sped through her fingers, while she gazed steadily into 


the fire on which a couple of large logs were burning. The woman’s 
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thoughts were very active—as active as her fingers, and as she 
knitted, her thoughts became woven in with the wool, as every man’s 
thoughts become, sometimes, a part of his work. Now and again 
she intermitted her knitting to listen. The wind had risen, every 
now and again a severer gust struck the latticed windows and made 
them rattle ; it howled, too, down the chimney and among the trees 
about the house. Presently it was blowing a gale, and every 
few minutes there was a wild screech as the wind caught 
the quaint chimney stack, and seemed to twist itself among its 
multitudinous curves and angles. Hagar wished it would cease, or, 
what were better, she wished Bob would return. She wished, too, 
he would find the girl and bring her back. But hour after hour 
passed, and neither the one nor the other happened. 

At ten o’clock she ordered Winch and Susan to bed. Winch 
attempted a word of condolence with her mistress, and offered to sit 
up and wait for Mr. Boast and Annie, if she would go to bed. But 
Hagar declined the proffered kindness with a blunt “No,” and a 
reiterated command for her to go to bed. 

But though the two women went to bed, they could not sleep. Who 
could with such a storm howling about the roof-tree? So they lay 
there shuddering, expecting every minute to hear the chimney-stack 
come shattering through the roof, and anxiously listening for the 
sound of the master returning. The men had long since gone to 
their beds, all except the shepherd and his mate, who were busy with 
the sheep (or “ ships,” as they called them), 

Towards midnight Hagar again looked anxiously into the night. 
The wind had somewhat abated, but the snow was falling as she 
thought she had never seen it fall before. The wretched woman 
heaved a weary sigh as she closed the door and again took her seat 
by the blazing hearth. After a moment's pause she onee more set 
her fingers*to work, and the leg of the stocking advanced rapidly 
towards the heel. 

Presently the clock struck twelve, for Bob had set it going again 
before he went out. At the last stroke the watcher’s eyelids fell, her 
eyes gradually closed, and though her fingers continued to move for a 
few seconds, and the needles to ply the worsted, she was fast asleep. 
Then her hands fell, and the tired needles rested. 

If we were only mischievous enough to unravel some of the 
stocking, we might possibly read the thoughts that had been woven 
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into it. But no! we know them; she told them afterwgrds—told 
how, during those hours of watching, her past life came up before 
her, how she had been disappointed and had wreaked her disappoint- 
ment on the man whom she had promised to love and obey —how she 
had made his life unhappy —how she had perhaps driven him forth 
to death. All this came before her mind like a series of pictures ; 
and then succeeded the picture of Bob following the little maiden 
through the snow. She knew he would follow till he found her and 
saved her, or die in the attempt. Then Hagar was ashamed; and 
with her shame came a feeling of penitence, She would try to do 
better, if she might have the chance, if—if God would spare his life. 
And then came the sickening dread lest, when he was there, safe 
and sound by her side again, she should forget her resolve and allow 
old grief to torment her, the old sore to rankle, till the foul demon 
of her temper again got the better of her. Then, as we saw, com- 
pletely wearied out, she fell asleep. 

The clock struck two. Hagar woke up with a start. All was 
perfectly still; not a sound was heard but the solemn tick-tack 
of the eight-day clock, and the occasional crackling of the logs in 
the fire, which had burnt rather low. She pushed the logs together, 
and as a bright glow shot up and illumined the room, there being no 
other light, she saw that everything was as when she fell asleep, and 
knew that her husband had not yet returned. She murmured, “ Not 
come yet!” and was about to go to the door to look out, when, 
turning towards the clock, she saw something that almost froze the 
blood in her veins. Her eyes half started from their sockets, her 
lower jaw fell, her arms and outspread hands were stretched forward 
as though to ward off some horror. She stood thus for a second— 
maybe two—and then, with a shriek that startled the whole house, 
fell in a heap on the floor. 

Mrs Winch and Susan, who had finally fallen asleep of sheer 
weariness, were awakened by the scream, and huddling some clothes 
on as quickly as possible, they hurried downstairs to see what was 
the matter. They found Hagar stretched on the floor in a pool of 
blood, for she had cut her forehead—her face ghastly pale, and to all 
appearance dead, Neither of the men-servants had heard the noise, 
and it took some trouble to get them roused up and made to under- 
stand that one of them must go for the doctor. However, that 


task was not so easy to do as to say; for it was discovered that 
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there were two feet of snow about the house, and what it would be 
on the roads and in the hollows no one could tell. Nevertheless, 
both were eager to go on the errand, and Ward, the younger, was 
quickly equipped and on the road. He was directed to inquire in 
the village if anything had been seen or heard about Boast or 
Annie. Snow was still falling, and it took him more than an hour 
to go to the doctor’s house, and nearly half as long to make him 
hear his summons ; for Caverton was then an uncivilised place, and 
the old leech, not being accustomed to night calls, had allowed his 
bell to get out of order. So it happened that Jodkin, who was 
sleeping at the Red Cow next door, hearing the furious knocking at 
Dr. Dunwell’s, put his head out of the window and asked what was 
the matter. 
The news of the various haps that had befallen the family at 
yreystone Farm quickly brought. the pedlar out; and when the 
doctor was finally ready it was agreed that Ward should accompany 
him to the house, the journey through the snow being a dangerous 
one ; while Jodkin went and made inquiries for Boast and the little 
girl. In pursuance of this object the pedlar first made his way to 
the house of his friend Ginders, the smith, whom he found just 
bestirring himself. 


CHAPTER VI. 


WueEn Ginders and the pedlar set to work, and it became known in 
the village what had happened at Greystones, and that Farmer Boast, 
gone the night before in search of his niece, had not yet returned, 
half-a-dozen men, with the blacksmith at their head, set out by what 
was known as the bridle road—the one, namely, across the wolds— 
for Boroughcastle. A number of others, accompanied by Jodkin, 
went by the-high road. The snow had fallen so heavily during the 
night that the roads shewed trace of neither man nor beast. Even 


those who went by the turnpike found it such heavy work getting 


forward that several of them returned after proceeding a couple of 


miles, saying that it was impossible to reach Horoughcastle through 
such adepth of snow. However, the rest pushed on, carefully ex- 
amining as they went for traces of the lost man and girl. 

At Goodmanthorp, half way to Boroughcastle, they took a short 
rest and warmed themselves with liquor—all but the pedlar, who 
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amused the others by pulling an apple out of his pocket and munch- 
ing it with a hunk of bread. Then they got on the way again, and 
went along very vigorously for a little better than a mile. It 
was terrible hard work, it must be confessed, and it is 
not much to be wondered at if one after another “pegged out,” 
until the sturdy pedlar was left alone. “No,” said he to the last 
man who yielded, when he tried to persuade him to return, “there is 
plenty of back to me, but no turn-back.” This saying was remem- 
bered afterwards, and he was often spoken of as the man with 
“plenty of back, but no turn-back.” But to the majority of people 
in those parts he was known as “The Singing Pedlar,” and he 
justified the title now, as plodding along through the heavy snow, 
he sang :— 

On the road again, 

On the road ! 
With my pack and stick, 
On the road ! 

O ’tis gay to live 

On the road, and give 

Care to all the winds 

And to him who minds ; 

But with bosom free, 

Ah, ’tis merry we, 

On the road ! on the road ! 

So singing, Jodkin trudged on, and in due course reached Borough- 
castle. 

During the day, groups of men and women from time to time 
gathered on the bridge at the end of Caverton town, and anxiously 
scanned the horizon in hopes of seeing the returning forms of the 
searching parties. By noon many of the pedlar’s companions had 
returned, and by nightfall all; but nothing had been seen or heard 
of the other party. 

Meanwhile a sad enough scene was taking place at Greystones. 
Dr. Dunwell had been in attendance on Hagar all day ; but she had 
only had brief intervals of consciousness, and then, frum her 
ramblings, it was feared she would lose her mind. She talked of 
nothing but Bob, but talked in such a way that little could be 
gathered from her words. She would start up from her pillow, and 


with glassy, staring eyes, exclaim: “There! by the clock! See! 
Take him away!” Then she would fall back and moan, and bid 
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them take care of him and dress his wounds, for there was blood on 
his brow. Anon she would wring her hands and whine, though 
without shedding a tear, and say she was sorry, but she did not mean 
it—she really did not. 

From her ramblings and gesticulations they imagined that she 
had seen something, and they feared some misfortune had happened 
to Bob. 

Ginders and his companions, in the meantime, had made their 
way through the snow as far as what was known as the Back of the 
Wold. It was a bare, gusty ridge, whence, on a clear day, the 
country could be seen for miles. 


Thence the road to Boroughcastle 
descended quickly. 


They had reached this point with infinite 
trouble, and had only been able to do that by means of rapidly- 
improvised snowshoes, but still without finding any trace of Boast 
or the girl. It was now past noon, and the worst of the way was 
yet to travel. To reach Boroughcastle before dark seemed almost 


hopeless. What was to be done? Some counselled going back ; 


others were for going on. Ginders proposed that they should go a 
little farther, and be guided by what they saw. This course was 
adopted ; and after going about half a mile they came to a part 


where the road ran along the foot of an overhanging crag. Ginders 


had a notion they might find the missing ones there, as it was a spot 
a belated traveller would naturally seek for shelter. 


They had pro- 
ceeded but a short distance beneath this ridge when the foremost of 
the little band descried something dark on the snow. When they 
approached there was no longer any doubt that it was the object of 
their search ; but the question was, Were they still alive ? 
indeed an anxious question after such a night. 

After the startling Bob got by the wraith of Dick, or whatever it 


was, the thought occurred to him that the thing was a sign that he 


It was 


was going or all right. He therefore pursued his way as quickly as 
he could, which was indeed very slowly, and with the greatest diffi- 
culty. But presently another state of mind arose in him ; he had so 
come so far that it signified very little whether he went forward or 
backward—the chances were equally against him. Against such 
elemental strife the strongest man was as but a baby. So he went 
doggedly on Luckily, about the time there was a brief lull in the 
downfall of snow, and Bob was enabled to clear his lantern of the snow 


that was thickly encrusted upon it, and so to give another sharp look 
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round, At the same moment a glint of moonlight struggled through 


the drift and threw a pale light on the scene—and what a scene it 
was! A wild white stretch of cold desolation! Bob, stout-hearted as 
he was, looked on it with dismay, thinking of the poor child that was 
out in it—lost. He examined carefully for traces in the snow but 
in vain. Then he thought of his wife, and the thought occurred to 
him: ‘She has murdered her ;” and he could have cursed her, had 
not his position been one of such awe. Again he gazed around— 
this time to note if any landmark were discoverable ; for it had not 
become a question of self-preservation almost as much as of the girl. 


Just then Bob heard a sound. Was it the wind risin: 


5 


again ? 
He listened There it was again, more distinctly. No, it was now 
the wind. It was the cry of some creature in distress. It must be 
Annie! How the poor man’s heart hounded. And what a cry he 
sent forth! There was no echo to repeat it! Bob did not mind 
that. He took on himself the office of echo, and gave the cry back 
and forth till he got a reply. Ah, it was the girl! So, hurrying, 
tumbling, scrambling along, shouting and getting back her reply, 
“Annie!” “Uncle!” “Annie!” “Uncle!” “ Where are you?” 
“Here!” “Ho ho!” “Ho ho!” Till at last he had her in his 
arms. 

And not a moment too soon ; she was almost frozen to death, and 
must soon have succumbed. Fortunately, having hopelessly lost her 
way, she had wandered in the direction of the ridge, beneath which 
he now found her, cowering under a bush which was partially 
sheltered by an overhanging ledge of sandstone. 

It did not take Bob a minute, benumbed though he was with the 
cold, to take off his shawl and wrap it about the girl. But then it 
took him all his time to keep her awake ; she had such a yearning 
to sleep. However, he managed after a time to rouse her up. She 
then complained that she was so hungry, and Bob remembered for 
the first time the cake he had bought for her in the village. It had 
got rather wet with the snow, but the poor girl seizea it eagerly and 
ate it, or the greater portion of it, with a ravenous appetite. Then, 
having come nearly to the end of it, she thought of Bob, and 
begged him to have some. But he refused, until the girl’s en- 
treaties broke down his resolution, and he munched a morsel. He 
now began to feel the effects of the cold, and had to struggle against 
an almost irresistible desire to sleep. Their only safety was to keep 
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moving, and to resist the desire to sleep. So Bob pressed his back 
up against the rock, and held the girl firmly against his breast, de- 
termined not to succumb to weariness or fatigue. Now and again 
he allowed her to sleep; but if he slept they were lost. So he 
struggled against the encroaching drowsiness more and more, but 
with a gradually decreasing power to resist. Oh, if he could have 
had but forty winks, he sighed! But these forty winks might have 


meant a sleep from which he would wake no more. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue good man must have slept ; but how long he never knew—fe:- 
haps only a few minutes. He was awakened by a small avalanche 
of snow. It had gathered on the ledge above them, and becoming 
top-heavy, slid further and further over the edge, and finally came 
down with a thud, Bob woke up with a start, to find the girl, who 
had slipped out of his grasp, and himself completely covered. Like 
a huge dog he shook himself free, gathered up Annie, and with her 
in his arms trampled and trampled until he had made the snow a 
solid pavement beneath them. 

It proved a fortunate accident ; it took all the sleep out of him 
for the time being, and the exertion of treading down the snow sent 
some warmth and life into his limbs. 

After a while—a very long while it seemed—the day began to 
dawn. By this time the snow had ceased to fall, and the sky cleared 
somewhat. Bob now began to think about getting home ; but how 
to set about it? The girl would be unable to walk, and he to carry 
her through such a depth of snow. The more he thought about it 
the more he was convinced that safety lay in their remaining where 
they were, under the shelter of the ridge. Succour would: be sure 
to come, sooner or later. But when? Bob considered that he might 
leave Annie there and make his way to the nearest farmhouse and 


fetch help, but he feared to leave her, and had not yet made up lis 


mind what to do when weariness again overcome him, and he slept, 


and the girl with him; and sleeping, the blacksmith, Ginders, and 
his companions found them. 

They were all pretty well worn out with their wanderings about 
the moor in the deep snow and the cold; but when they found the 
objects of their search safe and sound, the thrill of animation caused 
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by the discovery quickly revived them. They sat down for a few 


minutes under the shelter of the cliff, and divided amongst them, 
rescuers and rescued, the remains of the food and drink they had 
brought with them. Then, with revived courage and strength, they 
started on the homeward way. 

It was already nightfall when the party reached the village. Bob, 
having learned from the blacksmith that his wife had been taken ill 
in the night, lost no time in getting to Greystones. No one could 
tell him exactly what was the matter ; it was only known that Dr. 
Dunwell had been with his wife all day, and there was some fear 
that she had lost her reason. Bob’s mind was full of sombre thoughts 
as he made his way home, so stiff and overdone with fatigue that it 
was difficult for him to put one foot before another. However, it 
was a comfort to know that Annie was safe in the tender care of 
Mrs. Ginders, in whose charge he had resolved for the present to 
leave her. 

The good man was terribly shocked to see the change that had 
taken place in his wife ; she hardly seemed like the same woman. 
But she recognised him at once, and signing for him to come near, 
she asked with trembling lips where the girl was. “In the village, 
with Ginders,” Bob replied. “Send for her,” she faltered; and 
there was such a beseeching look in her eyes, that, though the 
farmer had resolved his niece should not come beneath the same 
roof with her again, he sent Ward to fetch her. The doctor now 
informed him that he feared his wife had had a fright, and told him 
all that she had said—how she had used his name, and that of his 
brother, and constantly putting her hand to her brow, spoke of blood. 
Then Lob, remembering his experience of the preceding night, 
became profoundly anxious, and wished he could hear something 
from Boroughcastle. 

While this thought was still agitating him, Jodkin arrived at the 
door. “La!” exclaimed Susan on seeing him enter, “ whoever 
thought of seeing you at this time of night!” 

“It is late, isn’t it? I suppose you were just about going to bed,” 
replied the pedlar, sinking into a chair. 

“T don’t suppose there will be much bed for anyone to-night, with 
mistress so ill,” said the girl, 

“True ; I'd forgot that,” returned Jodkin, “and to think I should 
be the bringer of more sorrow !” 
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** What sorrow?” exclaimed Susan. “If you bring more sorrow 
to master's heart to-day I shall hate you!” 

Susan was busily stirring some gruel, and as she ejaculated these 
words she turned upon the pedlar, with the spoon in her hand, and 
looked sufficiently minatory to a tender-hearted man. Jodkin’s 
beaming face became clouded. At that moment heavy footsteps 
were heard approaching, and the pedlar knowing they were the 
farmer’s, rose and met him at the door. 

The news he brought was fearful indeed. Going to the gaol at 
Boroughcastle, which he reached early in the afternoon, he inquired 
if either the girl or Bob had been there. He was told that they had 
not. Then he was taken into the prison hospital, where he saw laid 
out on a bed Bob's brother, dead, with a dreadful gash across his 
brow. It appeared that the evening before he had succeeded in 
getting out of his cell into the prison yard ; then, by means of some 
poles which had been used by workmen engaged in repairing a 
portion of the prison buildings, he had managed to climb the wall ; 
but in endeavouring to let himseif down on the other side with a 
piece of rope, he fell, the rope having given way ; and he was found 


in the morning where he had fallen, embedded in the snow—lifeless ! 


Strong man as Bob was, the narrative caused him to turn deadly 
pale, and tremble like an aspen. 

Ward now arrived with Annie. She was pale, and her eyes 
looked unusually bright, but otherwise seemed none the worse for 
her adventure, She was told her aunt was ill and wanted to see 
her ; whereupon, without the slightest sign of reluctance, she went 
in to her. When the child approached the couch where her aunt 
lay, Hagar started up with a cry and clasped her wildly to her 
bosom. Then her whole frame became as though convulsed with 


sobs, and she wept plenteously. The doctor and Bob withdrew. 


A little later Dr. Dunwell reported her to be much better, and in 
a more composed state of mind. She desired some refreshment for 
the first time since she had been taken ill, and after sipping a few 
spoonfuls of Susan’s gruel, she fell into a quiet sleep. Then, leaving 
Winch to watch, the others followed her example, the Singing 
Pedlar finding a warm and comfortable couch in an armchair by the 
kitchen fire, where he utterly disconcerted the old eight-day clock, 
which could not hear its own solemn pulse-beat for his loud 
snoring. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE next day Bob rode over to Boroughcastle, and had his brother's 
corpse put into a coffin ready to be brought to Greystones as soon as 
the condition of the roads would permit. In the evening when he 
returned, Hagar asked to see him. She was in a much more composed 
state of mind, and endeavoured to give him an account of what had 
happened the night of the storm. It was told in a rambling and 
incoherent manner ; but it was sufficiently circumstantial for him to 
gather that shortly after the time at which he had been struck with 
his strange meeting on the wold, she had seen the wraith of his 
brother Dick. “He came to upbraid me for my wickedness to the 
girl,” Hagar said, ‘‘and when I saw the blood I feared it was a sign 


that you were dead. But as you are well, I fear me something has 


happened to him. Send and see, Bob,” she continued, pleadingly : 
b] ? 5 


“send and see.” 

Bob hesitated a moment ; then, seeing her anxiety, he told her 
what had happened. She took it more calmly than he had expected, 
although the news brought another flood of tears. 

On the following day Dick’s remains were brought over from 
Boroughcastle. They were laid out in the parlour ready for burial 
three days hence. 

Jodkin arrived with the coffin, having gone over to the market- 
town to purchase some articles that the women required for the 
funeral. He was not looking as smiling as usual, and Susan longed 
to ask him what ailed him. Presently, when the coast was clear, 
and he was doing up his pack, she ventured to ask him if he was not 
well. ‘ Yes,” he said, he was quite well, but bothered. ‘ What 
was the matter?” if she might ask. 

““ Well, you see,” said the pedlar, seating himself on the edge of the 
table, “ I’ve gone and done a foolish thing.” 

Susan was all ears. 

“ You know that little shop at the corner by the Red Cow ?” 

Yes, Susan knew it. 

“It’s just about the size you would look out for if you wanted to 
buy a toy-house for your children—if you had any. It was never 
meant for anything but to play keeping house in.” 

** Watson, the cobbler, lived there for ever-so-many years,” observed 
Susan. 
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“So he did,” replied Jodkin, thoughtfully, ‘‘ and it was no play to 
him.” 

“Well?” said the girl, 

“Well, I’ve gone and taken that place, and I don’t know what on 
earth I shall do with it.” 

Susan laughed. 

Jodkin continued ruefully : “It’s no laughing matter, I can tell 
you.” 

“What did you take it for then?” 

‘“‘T didn’t think it was so little till I went in after I had taken it. 
It’s hardly big enough for me ; and supposing I wanted to marry— ?” 

“‘ You'd find it big enough,” said Susan, going to the fire to see to 
some baking. 

* You think I should ?” queried the pedlar. 

“T warrant you would! Unless,” she added, after a pause, with 
a laugh, ‘‘ unless you want to marry a woman as big as Mrs. Broad- 
lake.” 

“No,” said Jodkin, with deliberation, as though he were mentally 
weighing and measuring something at a distance ; ‘‘no, the one I 
want to wed is just about your size—as near as one can guess.” 

“You'd better ’a measured her first, and then taken a house to fit 
her!” cried Susan, snappishly. 

“That’s true,” said the pedlar ; “but one’s never wise till one’s 
learned wisdom.” «With which sententious remark the merchant in 
small things put his pack upon his back and prepared to go. At the 
door, however, he paused, and turning to the girl, said :-— 

“Susan, suppose you ask your father if he would like you to be 
housekeeper to me, if I stock the little shop, and set up business 
there.” ns 

“ What kind of business?” asked Susan. 

* Smallwares, toys, sweets, and—and love,” said the pedlar, 
looking sly. 


“ Tm sure father would like! ” Susan returned, with a blush. 


* Then,” said Jodkin, taking hold of both her hands, and grasping 
them very tightly, “‘ tell him I have taken the shop from Lady Day, 
and I'll take you from the same date, if he is willing. Think it 


over. I shall be round again the day of the funeral.” 
Then he went his way, singing— 
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On the road again, 
On the road ! 


While Susan, in lieu of singing, went about the house, alternately 
laughing and crying till bed-time, when she got the burdensome 
secret off her mind into Winch’s sympathetic ear, and presently 
became composed, 

Before the coftin lid was finally nailed down, the evening preceding 
the funeral, Hagar asked to be allowed to look upon the dead man’s 
face. Bob supported her in. A couple of tears rolled down her 
cheeks as she gazed on that cold white countenance, now so placid. 
Handsome it was, still, in death, but with that look of instability 
that had been Dick’s bane through life. 

Hagar sank down on a chair by the head of the coffin, and looking 
up with an inquiring glance into her husband’s inscrutable face, she 
said—- 

“ Bob, I want to tell you something, and to ask you something, 
and to ask your forgiveness. It will explain a great deal of 
my unwifely conduct to you in the past, and it may—it may, 
Bob———” 

Bob took her hand in his, and fixed his eyes firmly on his dead 
brother’s face, then waited till she had swallowed the impediment 
that had interrupted her speech. Continuing, she said: * I hope it 
may pave the way for reconciliation betwixt us.” 


Hagar waited, and Bob said, “ Yes.” 


“ Before you asked me to become your wife, Bob, I fell in love 


with Dick. I was smitten with his handsome face and his taking 
ways. At first he seemed to return my love, but all of a sudden, 
you know, he took it into his head to go to Australia. I waited for 
him ; I knew his fickle nature would not allow him to stay there 
long. I hoped at last to win him, though I knew he was as unstable 
as the water. Then you proposed to me; the first time I put you 
off, hoping against hope. Then, you know, he came home; and, 
when our house was one of the first he called at, my heart leapt into 
my mouth, and into my eyes too, I doubt. But he made no signs, 
and the next thing we heard was that he was engaged to Mary 
Marvin. Every bit of evil seemed to spring up in me then and ate 
up the good ; I hardly ever knew a good thought after. When you 
asked me again I said ‘ Yes,’ and we were married, though my love 
was another’s,” 
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No sign from Bob. He still gazed on the dead face. 

*“‘ Bob,” continued Hagar, repressing the emotion that would check 
her utterance, “I have confessed to heaven what I now confess to 
you. I was wrong to consent to become your wife, knowing that I 
liked him (indicating with a motion of the head the dead man) the 
best, but I knew you loved me dearly, and I wanted love, and so I 
yielded, knowing I did wrong all the time. But I did not know that 
it would be so hard for me to do my duty by you, especially after 
Mary’s baby was born and I had none I ought to have been, but 


” 


wasn’t master of myself. Bob——” 


Another p.use. Hagar looked up into his face. Then seeing no 
sign, though he still held her hand, she asked -—-— 

** Bob, can you forgive me? I am no longer a girl, and so cannot 
talk of love ; but with God’s help I will do my duty—to you—and 
to Annie, too!” 

As she said this the contrite wife clasped his hand in both hers, 
and leaned her head against his arm and wept. She thought her 
sins against him were too many for him to forgive. But it was not 
so. Only, when a man’s breast is surging with emotion, he can’t get 
his talking gear to run. But after a bit, Bob wiped away his tears, 
for they had made quite a spread on his face, and he said— — 

**You know I was never hard on you, Hagar, though you did 
often try my temper ; and as for forgiving, what there is to forgive 
is done.” 

Tragedy and comedy, mirth and mourning, are inextricably mixed 
in our lives. Smiles and tears have the same birthplace, and lead 
tothe same end. Sympathy comes of them; and so when Farmer 
Roast and little Annie walked away from the churchyard, where 
brother and father at once had been buried, there was ‘not a heart 
there that did not beat in tender compassion for them; and when a 
minute or two later Jodkin and Susan, following the same path, 
lingered to take a passing glance at the little corner shop, where 


” 


they were soon to “ play housekeeping,” those who knew—and that 
was everybody—tendered them a sympathetic smile. 


Husband and wife were now reconciled; and as long as Hagar 


lived, which was only so long as brought Annie to the verge of a 


beautiful womanhood, she gave Bob little cause for vexation. She 
was sometimes sad and fretful, like a disappointed child ; but the 
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farmer knew that a wounded heart cannot be wholly healed, and so 
he continued to exercise forbearance, as he had ever done. 

With Annie she was never cross and never fretful, and as the girl 
grew year after year more like her mother, not only in looks but 


in disposition, which is far better, both Hagar and Bob took pride 


in her as though she were their own child ; and over the dark places 
of life she threw a glamour of beauty and joy that was to them as 
their second youth; and they loved her with a love that ought 
almost to have been reserved for their Maker alone, but for which 
their Maker, knowing its purity, has doubtless ere this forgiven 
them. 





SO IT FELL UPON A DAY. 


A RONDEL. 


So it fell upon a day, 
As we strolled through grassy mead 
In the laughing month of May, 
Plucking flowers by bending reed. 


First my words she would not heed, 
Then she, blushing, twice said “ Nay ! ” 
So it fell upon a day, 

As we strolled through grassy mead. 


Still she did not flee away, 
When I yet my love did plead ; 
Then I knew two “ Nays” meant “ Yea ! ”— 
Maidens are so hard to read ! 
So it fell upon a day, 
As we strolled through grassy mead ! 
S. J. Adair Fitz-Geral 1. 





MR. HENRY VAN DER WEYDE. 


OR. VAN DER WEYDE’ name is inseparably connected 

"| with artistic photography in England ; but he must not 

be put down simply as a photographer. For he was 

an artist before he ever thought of photography. His 

metier was that of portrait-painting, and long ere he 

knew anything of the photographic art, he had painted portraits and 

exhibited them at the Royal Academy. His turning his attention to 
photography was quite an accident, as we shall see. 

Henry Van der Weyde is an American by birth, and was born in 
the city of New York, where his father is a well-known savant, 
having occupied various professional chairs, but chiefly that of 
chemistry, in the colleges of New York. The father’s chemical studies 


may account for the son’s fondness for experimentalising in that 


direction, and to his finally devoting himself to the chemic art par 
excellence, that of light portraiture. 

But young Van der Weyde’s leaning was all to painting; that was 
the deeper bent, and may have been derived, as the science of here- 
dity teaches us it might be, from an ancestor much more remote than 
the professor of chemistry from whom he derived his being. Several 
centuries ago there was a celebrated Dutch painter named Jacob 
Van der Weyde (the name is also spelled Van der Weyden), and from 
him or his family the Van der Weydes of the United States trace 
their descent. 

But before young Van der Weyde had been able to enter properly 
upon his career of art the American Civil War broke out, and fate 
and the necessities of his country made him a soldier. The record 
says that he entered the United States Service June 20th, 
1861, as second sergeant in the 65th Regiment of New York 
Volunteers. He thence rose through various degrees till February, 
1865, when he was made captain. He was subsequently brevetted 
major “for gallant and meritorious service.” He went all 
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through the American War, was in a score of battles and as 
many skirmishes, was twice wounded, and five months a prisoner. 
He tells many stirring instances of battles as well as of strange chances 
by flood and field. One of his most curious experiences during that 
time, however, relates to the period of his incarceration at Danville, 
Va. His gifts as a portrait painter became known and he was 


allowed out on parole to draw portraits of all the chief people of the 


place during the day, walking meekly back to prison at night. By 


one of the curious chances that occur in war time, two months after 
he was exchanged he became Provost-Marshal of Danville. 

After the war, Mr. Van der Weyde came to Europe with a view to 
further prosecuting his studies in art, and then had his attention 
directed to photography. He went one day to a place in London to 
be photographed, but finding they were unable to take him owing to 
fog, it occurred to him to endeavour to find out for himself a means by 
which the photographer might be wholly independent of fog, night 
or rain. He tried many experiments, and managed on one or two 
occasions to come very near putting an end to his life along with his 
experimenting. One of his ideas led him to construct the largest 
lens that was ever made ; it was six feet six inches in diameter and 
held 967lbs. of filtered water. Finally, “ after much blundering and 
stumbling along,” he hit upon the now famous “ Van der Weyde 
Light,” which is used in every electric light studio, 

“What I wanted,” said Mr. Van der Weyde in a recent con- 
versation, “ was to imitate the light reflected from a white cloud, 
which for photography is the best light in existence, better than a 
blue sky. Even a comparatively small white cloud is a great 
advantage where a soft diffused light is required. I imitated that 
white cloud by throwing the rays from as big an electric light as 
I could get, that would be steady by throwing the rays away from 
the sitter into a parabolic reflector facing the sitter. From the 
white surface of the reflector a flood of soft light is cast upon the 
sitter as from a white cloud.” 

Mr. Van der Weyde attributes his success as a photographer partly 
to the perfection of his “light,” and partly to the artistic treatment 
of the subject. Many persons who go to him do not know they are 
going to be treated by the electric light. They are simply attracted 
then by the successful results he has attained in photographic 
portraiture. He acknowledges that he flatters. “People who 
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give their pictures away give them to their friends, and their 
friends always like to think them better looking than they are,” 
says Mr. Van der Weyde with a smile, “and I try to satisfy them.” 
Asked further about his method he says, ‘“‘ the system I employ to 
flatter and make people good-looking is not at all by re-touching. 
In fact, I never allow a high light to be put in in my ateliers. My 
electric light always gives them brilliant and plucky printing. 
Look at that group of girls—they are the Sisters Dean—their eyes 
show a beautiful high light, and the black spot is well defined. 
Moreover, in the drapery you can see the difference between the tulle 
and the silk, yet both negative and enlargement have been left abso- 
lutely untouched. It is all in the lighting—in the judicious use of 
reflectors, together, of course, with posing—and giving animation to 


the subject before exposing the plate, that is how I obtain my 


successes. There is a great deal in teaching people how to look. 
Some people have no idea of it. Well, I coach them—I catch their 
expression, so to speak.” 

Mr. Van der Weyde has taken portraits of most of the celebrated 
people of the day, including nearly all the Royalties. He is full of 
interesting talk about the various people he has met in this way, 
and his show rooms, his own private studio, and his a¢eliers are full 
of striking portraits. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL, 


The Editor of Baby 
or irregularity in the 
children as well as for adults, Mr. J. 
recommended, as he is so gentle 


growth of teeth, 


provements in mechanism for sparing pain and saving time. 
1890. 
Consultation and eve ry information Free Datty, from 9 a.m. till 6 p.m., § 


1s very moderate in his charges.— ah», October, 


, the Mother’s Mayazine, says : 
a good dentist should be consulted, and as a dentist for 
Shipley Slipper, R.D.S., 
and pleasing in his ways, and has at hand 


~CHILDREN’s TEETH.—At the first sign of decay 


of 37, High Holborn, may be warmly 
all the latest im- 
It is also a comfort to know that he 


Saturdays till 3 p.m., 


37, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


(FACING CHANCERY LANE.) 


English and American Dentistry. 


New Pamphlet by 


J. Shipley Slipper. Just published. 


Forwarded Post Free to our readers on application. 





CARPETS 
CARPETS 


10,000 in Stock 
of Foreign 
Importation. 


MAPLE & CO 


LIMITHBD 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON 


BEDSTEADS 
B: DSTEADS 


10,000 in Stock 
from Qs. 9d. 
to 60 Guineas. 


The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the World. 


MAPLE & CO. CARPETS. 
MAPLE & CO. NEW DESIGNS. 
BRUSSEL S CARPETS.—MAPLE & CO., 


have always in Steck Brusse!s Carpets 
made to stand the test of daily use, both as 
regards texture and colourings. In facet, their 
carpets for hard street-like wear have become 
almost proverbial 
(CARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
* WEAR.—MAPLE & ©O.’S No. 4 quslity 
is an extra stout Krussels Carpet, suitable 
for rooms where there is constant tread, and 
woven with regard to durability rather than 
elaboration of design. A Carpet of this grade, 
with border, 9ft. by 9ft., can be had for 40s. 


ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
WEAR.— The ‘‘ Maple” Brand Bru-sels 
Carpet is a special extra quality, made of 
selected yarns, and in all the new designs and 
colourings, including some most wonderf | 
replications of famous Eastern Carpets. This 
quality cannot fail to afford permanent satisfac- 
tion in use. 
ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
WEAR. —Saxeny Carpets are strongly 
recommended, alike for their richness of effect 
elegance of de-ign, and wear-resisting qualiies. 
Messrs. Maple & (o. laid some miles of 
this fabric in the Hotel Métropdéle, the First 
Avenne, and the Great Eastern Hotels, where it 
can always be seen by Visitors. 


FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. 


ISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 
INVITED to insnect the LARGEST 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the 
WORLD. Hun'reds of tlousands o* pounds’ 
worth of Fuarsviture, Bed-teads, Carpets, Our- 
tains, &, all ready for immediate shipment, 
Having large spare, all goods are packed on the 
prewuises by ex; erienced pa kers ; very essent al 
when goous are for exportation to ensure safe 
delivery. The reputation of half a century. 
Catalognes Free 


MAPLE & CQ. PAPERHANGINGS. 
MAPLE & CO. PAPERHANGINGS. 


PAPERWANGINGS.—MAPLE & CO., are 
now showing the NEW PRODUCTIONS. 
Many of the Patterns are simply charming, 
while some, at even Is, 6d, per piece, are so 
cleverly des gned as to be scarcely distinguish- 
abl. from woven fabries. Very pretty Papers 
for smaller rooms at from 6)d. per piece of 
12 yards. Sampies per Parcel Post. 


10,000 
Pieces 
in Stock. 


J APANESE PAPERS. 
J APANESE PAPERS. 
APANESE PAPERS. 


In original native designs; also repro- 
ductions of the Engli.iand Continental schools, 
as well as old Coruova leather, by native artists. 
These Papers are remark ble alike for their full 
low-tonea colours ant distinctive originality, 
affording agreeable surprises of effect, and much 
appreciated for wall hangings and ether decora 
tive purposes, 


APANESE PAPERS have a distinct sanitary 
value, as their firm lacquered surface does 

not absorb dust or contagious atoms, while thev 
can be easily dusted or cleaned, and will retain 
their beauty long after other papers have had to 


be replaced. 


[ “PORTERS OF JAPANESE PAPERS. 

MAPLE & CO. IMPORT JAPANESE 
PAPERS direct from the island in very large 
quantities, thus saving intermediate protits, so 
that they are able to offer them at much lower 
prices than usual. Maple & Vo.’s, Lta., variety, 
too, is by far the largest in the kingdom, and 
intending purchasers suould see the collection, 


| or write fur patierns,—MAPLE & CO, Litd., 


Tottenham Court Road. London. Paris. and 


‘ Smyrna. 





“A WOMAN'S CROWNING GLORY 18 HER HAIR.” 


KOKO HAIR 

















‘TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED _ 














ENSURES MAGNIFICENT TRESSES,. 


KOKO FOR THE HAIR is a tonic. cleansing. invigorating preparation, causes 
the hair to grow lururiantly. keeps it soft and pliant, imparts to it the lustre and 
freshness of vouth, eradicates dandriff, prevents hair from falling, is tne most cleanly of 
all hair preparations, and is perfectly harmiess. 








THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS OWN FILE. 





Sold by Druggists, Chemists, Hairdressers &c., at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle 
of 6 oz. and 12 oz. 
If you have trouble to procure it, send Postal Order for 2s, 6d. or 4s, 6d. to KOKO-MARICOPAS 
Co., 9, Prince Teck Buildings, Earl’s Court, London, and receive a Bottie, under cover, Free by 
Parcel Post, or cail at 233, Regent Street, and see the wo. cderful hair on exhivition, 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF ‘ TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE,” 


Any reader 


4/6 Trial Bottle for 2/- <2 


to pay postage, 
package, &c., will receive immediately for trial, by Parcel Post, under cover, pre-paid, One regular 
12 oz. Bottle of Koko for the Hair, the price of which is 4s. 6d., provided it is ordered not later 
than ten days from date of this Coupon We make the offer solely for trial, knowing it creates a 
demand when once used ; and this \arge bottle gives it a fair trial. We find it better to thus prac- 
tically give away one bottle to make a customer than to si end large amounts in advertising. Any 
person into whose hands this offer comes may avail themselves of it. 
You can order at once on receipt 
of tus Coupon. Address all 
orders, With Coupon. to 


KOKO-MARICOPAS CO. 


9, Prince Teck Buildings, 
Earl's Court, London. 
Orders may be sent withthis 
Coupon after the expiration 
of date providing we are 
thon issuing these Trial Bot- 
tle Coupons, and if weare not 
the money will be returned. 
This Coupon will bu received 
at Earl’s Court, or 233, Regent 
Street, W., and 2s. only will 
be required when sv presented. 





























WOMAN. 


WEEKLY. ONE PENNY. 


ADDR SS ERSA SSSR SEER SSD D DS 
THE 


Best and Cheapest All-round Newspaper for Women. 
WOMAN gives 


All the latest Society and general news. 

Special short, crisp articles on subjects of interest to women. 

Hints on dress, preservation of health and beauty, domestic manage- 
ment, investments, bread-winning, amusements, and travel. 

Cuttings from the best American and Continental Journals. 

Original and smart criticisms of men and women, pictures, books, 
plays, and music. Answers to correspondents. 


Lonpon : 26, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





NOW READY. 
THIRD EDITION (in Book Form). 
64 Pages, Crown 8vo. 


“MARGARET”: 


A STORY OF COUNTRY LIF'K. 
IN 15 CHAPTERS, BY DOROTHY. 
BEAUTIFULLY {ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 


TWOPENCE. POSC FREE, 23d. 


LONDON: FOULSHAM & Co, 4, Pilgrim Street, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Rasy, for January, 1891 :—‘‘ The story is very interesting, and suitable for young girls’ reading. 
It is beautifully illustrated with engravings.” 

FinanciaL Truru, January 24th, 1891 :—‘* The author has shown qualities of no common order 
as a character delineator in higher parts. The hopes and fears, desires and aspirations of human 
nature, especially in the domestic aspect, are pourtrayed in word-painting of such freshness and 
simplicity as to sustain unbounded interest from every angle of vision.” 

The Editor of the Sourn AMERICAN JOURNAL writes :—‘* The story of ‘ Margaret’ is quiet, domestic, 
and admirable in sentiment. The interest is, throughout, well sustained, and the development ef 
character is not only natural, but sufficiently and artistically defined.” 

Liverroo, Courikr, December 23rd, 1890:—‘*The story is full of stirring incident, suggesting 
that some country life is not so uneventful as might be imagined.” 


= e (4) * ae 
The Australian Crading orld, 
WEEKLY (satTuRDAY) PRICE TWOPENCE. 
A Trading and Financial Newspaper for all connected with or interested in 
Australian matters. ; 

Latest MAIL NEWS from NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA. 
QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN 

AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and NEW ZEALAND. 





Subscription, 10s. per annum (including postage), to be sent to the Manager 

of The Australian Trading World, 105 and 106, Palmerston Buildings, E.C, 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 

The Manager of The Australian Trading World, who has for many years been 
a large buyer of all classes of commodities for the Australian Markets, notifies 
British readers that he has opened an Agency at this office for the purchase of 
goods at wholesale prices. Commissions undertaken from the value of 5s. 
upwards. Trade lists, catalogues, and samples obtained and sent on receipt of 
a remittance to cover cost, and any balance will be returned. Inquirers must 
send an addressed stamped envelope for reply. No inquiry fee is charged. 









GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
Seaside, and Broads and Rivers of Norfolk and Suffolk. 


















FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY to TUESDAY Tickets are 
issued from London as under :— 

































Liverpool Street or St. Se ee SS ee 
Pancras to— | 1st 2nd | 3rd Ist | 2nd | 3rd 
Class. | Class. | Class. Class. | Class, | Class, 
nies = s. d, “S. d. | s. a. s. d. ea. 1 & a 
Hunstanton | 250|180/130]150| 120] 96 
Lowestoft .|| 276 | 200/15 0)200); 150/100 
Yarmouth ..|| 27 6 | 200} 1504)200/150)] 100 
Cromer ..| 27 6 | 200] 150] 200] 150] 100 
| 
| 































Liverpool Street to— 
Walton-on-the-Naze, Clacton 

on-Sea, or Frinton .( 176/110/1007126|] 89] 76 
Harwich or Dovercourt .i176/110/1007126] 89] 76 
Felixstowe... ‘ag (| 176/]110)100]126 89/| 76 
Aldeburgh __... iia ...| 250)156)130]7150/110) 96 
Southwold ne aaa ...| 27 6 | 17 6 150]200)]116)100 
Southend-on-Sea, Burnham- 

on-Crouch 70| 50/| 44] 60| 46] 36 




















Fortnightly Tickets are issued daily by any train, and are available for return by any train on 
any day within 15 days, including days of issue and return. 

Friday to Tuesday Tickets are issued every Friday and Saturday by any train, and are 
available for return by any train on the day of issue or on any day up toand including the 
following Tuesday. 













Fortnightly, and Friday to Tuesdav Tickets to the above Stations are also 
issued from Great Eastern Stations within 12 miles of London (except Stations on the Blackwall 
Line) at the same Fares as from Liverpool Street. Passengers are allowed to travel to and from 
Liverpool Street to join or leave the Fast Seaside Trains; also to and from Stratford to join or 
leave the Trains booked to call at that Station. They are also issued from New Cross (L. 
B. and 8. ©.) and all Stations on the East London Line, at the same fares as from Liverpool 
Street. 

These Tickets are available to or from additional Stations a3 follows :—Hunstanton Tickets at 
Heacham ; Lowestoft Tickets at Beccles, Reedham, Carlton Colville, Oulton Broad, Yarmouth, 
Cromer; Yarmouth Tickets at Beccles, Reedham, Acle, Lowestoft, Cromer; Cromer Tickets at 
Wroxham, North Walsham, Gunton, Yarmouth, Lowestoft ; Walton-on-the-Naze Tickets at Frin- 
ton, Clacton, Harwich, Dovercourt ; Clacton-on-Sea Tickets at Frinton, Walton, Harwich, Dover- 
court ; Harwich Tickets at Dovercourt, Parkeston, Frinton, Clacton, Walton, Felixstowe; Felix- 
stowe Tickets at Trimley, Harwich ; Aldeburgh Tickets at Leiston ; Southwold Tickets at Darsham; 
Southend-on-Sea Tickets at Prittlewell; Burnham on-Crouch Tickets at Southminster. Passengers 
must pay the ordinary local single Fares when travelling from one Station to the other. 

Extension of Tickets.— Passengers holding Friday to Tuesday Tickets, and wishing to stay for 
a Fortnight or a shorter period, may do so by paying the difference between the Friday to Tuesday 
and Fortnightly Fares. Application for Extension of Tickets must be made at a Station at which 
the return half of the Ticket isavailable. 

The Tickets are not transferable, and, with the exceptions specified above, will not be available 
at any but the Stations named upon them. 

Extra Journey Return Tickets at Reduced Fares are issued at the above Stations, 
except Southend-on-Sea and Burnham-on-Crouch, to the Station from which the Tickets were 
issued, to holders of not less than two Fortnightly Tickets. The Extra Journey Tickets will 
be available for return until the date of expiry of the Tickets in respect of which they are issued. 
























WILLIAM BIRT, General Manager. 





Liverpool Street Station, Janwary, 1892. 





PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD ST. AND REGENT ST. 


iis MURERE ROIS Ube liCk 
BS na arrogance 


The House of Peter Robinson was founded in 1833 at 103 (now 216), Oxford 

Street. Large New Premises have been recently opened, and the Establishment 

at the present time consists of over seventy Shops and Showrooms in Oxford 
Street Regent Street, and the adjacent thoroughfares. 


ANNUAL WINTER SALE, 


ON MONDAY, JANUARY 4th, 1892, 


AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 








ALL SURPLUS STOCK REDUCED. 


DETAILED CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD ST. AND REGENT ST. 




















SUN LIFE 


OFFICE 
FOR ASSURANCES 


* UNDER COST PRICE.” 


neal I. 
‘ 


wo 
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yg 


Apply for New Prospectus at the Chief 
Office, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 








HARRIS C, L. SAUNDERS, Gen. Man, 
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Cadt TY 


COCOA 
Absolutely Pure tteretreBest 


The Name CADBURY on any packet.of Cocoa or Chocolate, is a guarantee 
of purity.”—MepicaL ANNUAL, 
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BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS THE LONGEST HISTORY AND HIGHEST REPUTATION. 


“Anan 


NOTE.—First Introduced and designated CORN FLOUR by 
BROWN & POLSON in 1856. Not till some time after- 
wards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


OAKEY’S 
WELLINGTON 


KNIFE POLISH. 


THE ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE PREPARATION. 
Prepared expressly for all the 


PATENT KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINES, RUBBER AND BUFF & 
LEATHER KNIFE BOARDS. 


Knives constantly cleaned with it have a brilliant polish, equal to new Cutlery, and arenot 
wmyured as they are when common imitations of OAKEY’s Knife Polish or when Bath Brick is 


used, 
in Canisters, id., 2d., 3d., Gd., is., 2s. 6d. and 4s. each. 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, Wellington Mills, Westminster Bridge Road, S.E. 
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